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Starting Schools in the Philippines. 


(Special Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

NOTWITHSTANDING the 
great desire for education 
exhibited by the Filipinos, 
and their intense eagerness 
to acquire English, there 
are difficulties in the in- 
auguration of an Ameri- 
canized public system in 
these islands. The Fili- 
pinos would appreciate a 
modern system, but they 
are jealous of changes, and, 
PROFESSOR FRED W. ATKINSON, therefore, this system must 

THE FIKST SUPERINTENDENT be _ established gradually. 

OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION The people of the United 

IN MANILA. 

States probably have no 
adequate conception of the Philippine educational field. 
There are cheerless schools with the worst imaginable fur- 
niture, or none at all, scattered over many islands. In 
many places there are no buildings available, and no mu- 
nicipal funds with which to pay the bare pittance of a 
salary allowed the native teacherg 

One great hindrance to the wOrk is the lack of a eom- 
mon language. Only sbout five per cent,.of the-entire 
population speaks Spanish, the remainder being divided 
up into a dozen different Malay dialects, each unintelli- 
gible to the other. Hence, the English language is being 
made the basis of all public-school instruction from the 
start, the American teacher being required to acquaint him- 
self with the native dialect of his station sufficiently well 
for the purposes of primary instruction, and many difficul- 
ties of the problem being overcome by the use of highly- 
illustrated primers, charts, and object-lessons, bright colors 
having been found especially effective in winning the in- 
terest and attention of the Filipino child. 

The Filipinos have a great faculty for imitation and for 
the lesser mechanical arts ; and, as soon as practicable, it is 
planned to establish a number of industrial schools for the 
proper development and application of their genius in this 





direction. 

A normal and a trade school for Manila and an agri- 
cultural school in the island of Negros are now being 
organized. Later, there will be other normal and industrial 
schools, and a high school at the capital of each province. 
About 700 teachers from the United States are expected to 
arrive in Manila prior to September 1st, proximo, in addi- 
tion to the remainder of the eighteen division superintend- 
ents recently authorized by the Philippine Commission. 
These teachers will be distributed throughout the archi- 
pelago under the immediate supervision of the division 
superintendents, but both division superintendents and 
teachers will be paid and subject to direction from the 
central or general office at Manila, which also purchases 
and supplies all schools wit text-books, stationery, furni- 
ture, etc. Transportation is one of the great problems to 
be solved in this connection, the present service being very 
irregular and inadequate. 

On wy tour through the islands with the Philippine 
Commission I had excellent opportunity for observation 
and investigation. and, on the whole, I am pleased and en- 
couraged at the spirit manifested. Everywhere the great- 
est interest was shown, many of the municipal delegates to 
the meetings of the commissivn in the various towns asking 
that a compulsory school law be enacted. 

The native teachers seem to be much pleased with the 
work of this department, and they anticipate with interest 
the arrival of a large number of American teachers. Their 
hearty co-operation has been obtained from the first, since 
it has been announced to them that the American superin- 
tendents and teachers are here to establish for the Filipinos 
an American public-school system, to teach the Filipino 
teachers our methods and our language, and to prepare 
them to take charge of their own schools in the future. No 
competent, well-behaved native teacher will be discharged 

(Continued on page 202.) 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
New York and the Presidency. 


SENATOR THURSTON, of Nebraska, says New York will have 
a good deal to do with naming the candidates at the next Re- 
publican National Convention. New York’s pendulum usually 
swings in successive Presidential canvasses from one party to 
the other. These swings of the political pendulum were deemed 
so certain to recur that when a Presidential election ap- 
proached the political prophets would say, ‘* This is New York’s 
year to go Democratic,” or ‘‘ This is the Republicans’ turn to 
carry New York.” This sequence has been broken. For two 
Presidential elections in succession, those of 1896 and 1900, the 
same party—the Republican—has won New York. Not since 
1872 could this have been said before of any party, and there- 
fore New York Republicans will be in better position than ever 
before to ask for first place on the next Presidentiai ticket. If 
Senator Platt is at the bead of the New York delegation, as 
he will be if he lives and elects to be in 1904, he will be the 
greatest factor in the convention. 

There was rejoicing among the New York Republicans 
when, in 1879, Roscoe Conkling’s candidate, Alonzo B. Cornell, 
carried the State for Governor by 43,C00 over Lucius Robinson. 
It was the Tammany bolt, under John Kelly, however, which 
gave the Republicans the victory. Robinson’s and Kelly’s 
combined vote was 35,000 in excess of Cornell’s. Cornell, more- 
over, was the only Republican who carried New York for Gov- 
ernor between Dix in 1872 and Levi P. Morton in 1894. In the 
victories of Morton, Roosevelt, and Odell there have been three 
Republican Governors elected in succession. 

When, through the Blaine Republican stay-at-homes, Cleve- 
land in 1882 beat Folger by 193,000 for Governor, nobody then 
alive ever expected to see this tremendous preponderance close- 
ly approached again in New York by any candidate of any 
party for any office. McKinley, for President, carried New 
York in 1896 by a lead 75,000 longer than this of Cleveland’s. 
Morton in 1894, for Governor, with 156,000 votes, did not fall 
very far short of Cleveland’s margin of a dozen years earlier, 
although Morton had as an opponent the most skillful cam- 
paigner, David B. Hill, whom the New York Democracy has 
produced since Samuel J. Tilden, and Hill had a personal pop- 
ularity never attained by the sage of Gramercy Park. 

There has, beginning with 1893, been an unbroken succession 
of Republican victories in the State of New York for the heads 
of all the tickets, great and small, except that Alton B. Parker 
was elected chief judge of the Court of Appeals in 1897 by the 
Democrats. In the latter respect this record was never equaled 
before by the Republicans of New York since the foundation of 
their party nearly half a century ago. 

This change in Republican conditions in the State of New 
York has been coincident with the accession of Senator Platt 
to the undisputed leadership in his party in his State, a fact in 
which the State organization, as it exists to-day, takes no little 
pride. Just who may be Senator Platt’s preference for a Pres- 
idential candidate is unrevealed, but that he will be for a New 
York man nobody doubts. 


Value of the Newspaper Interview. 


ONE point in all recent controversies is of present and per- 
manent interest, and that is the accuracy of interviews with 
leading men. In the unfortunate contest between Sampson and 
Schley the interview comes in for a large share of attention, 
and it figures in three different phases—the interview confirmed, 
the interview doubted, the interview denied. It will appear in 
the proceedings of the court of inquiry. 

In the first place, if it had not been for the interview the 
truth in this matter would never have come out, for, according 
to the naval officers themselves, the official reports do not con- 
tain the whole truth. Taking the opinions of either side, this 
can be stated with the utmost conviction, and when we take the 
opinions of both sides, the fact appears glaringly. It was when 
the interviews began that the country obtained the first inklings 
of omission and commission in the official communications. 
There was a great deal of cross-firiug, and the public grew 
rather weary of the whole business, but the interview kept at 
its work until it has brought about what should have happened 
in the first place, a judicial investigation of the whole fight. 

At the same time the interview, in exposing truth, has man- 
aged to expose itself under the three phases which we have 
named, and to convict itself under most of them. The inter- 
view is a good thing if properly used, but we cannot escape the 
thought that the only way that the interview can achieve its 
real character and place itself above suspicion is the very simple 
one of confirmation before publication. That is to say, after a 
man talks let him see the written words and corroborate them. 
Sometimes he may afterward deny them, but it is extremely 
rare. LESLIE’S WEEKLY has had occasion to interview the 
prominent people of the world, from aldermen to kings, and. it 
has pursued this policy with the result that not a single one of 
these talks, which were of extreme public importance, has ever 
been called into question. We know that our brethren, ‘the 
daily press, are pushed for time, but it is better sometimes to 
lose an hour than to make an error and an enemy. 


Some Good that War Does. 


Wak is so universally condemned that it is almost pleasant 
to say a good word for it and to twist the aphorism so that it 
will read, ‘‘ War hath its victories no less renowned than 
peace.” We find this peculiarly illustrated in the recent his- 
tory of China. Outside of all the controversies and entangle- 
ments, there is reported by competent observers a significant 
reaction from the narrow prejudices as displayed by the Box- 
ers and this reaction is toward civilizationeas displayed by Amer- 
icans. So confident are the missionary societies that this is so 
that they have arranged to send larger numbers of their men to 
the Celestial Kingdom, and they believe that these men will be 
well received. We find in the revolution the Chinese univer- 
sities cited as a potent cause. They have seen and they must 
know, and a significant fact is that they are doing what they 
can to change the bigotry into something approaching cor- 
diality. In some of the towns which treated the Christians 





most atrociously the return of missionaries hus been welcomed 
and greater interest has been shown than ever before. In one 
of the provinces a new university has recently been planned, 
and a letter was recently received from Dr. McCartney, stat 
ing that he had made a 2,000-mile journey through the interior 
without once hearing the epithet of ‘‘ foreign devil.” 

The tremendous meaning of these facts cannot be under 
estimated. Friendliness toward the representatives of Chris 
tianity means the opening of all of that vast empire to every 
thing that goes with Christian influence. Following the 
churches will be new modes of thought, better manners of 
living, and a gradual industrial awakening. There is a great 
deal in sentiment. Get the people to favor a thing, and the 
thing is as good as done. Get the Chinese to understand what 
Christianity and civilization mean, and the saving of millions 
from bigotry and antiquity is more than begun. 

War did this. It took a big sound and a sharp prod to make 
the jelly-fisb of nations move its ancient body and open its 
closed eyes. The booming of cannon and the point of the bayo 
net, which are so horrible as a rule, have thus accomplished a 
work that is almost miraculous. It is not the first time in his 
tory that the same thing has occurred. In fact, witbin the past 
200 years war has done some good. The best thing that eve 
happened for England was when it was twice defeated by Amer 
ica, and it is not surprising that John Bull is now coming to ob 
serve the Fourth of July with almost as much cordiality a 
Uncle Sam himself. It is too early yet to tell Spain that th 
genteel trouncing she received has done her a world of good 
although the reports are practically without exception to that 
effect. Her industries are in better shape than they had bee: 
for years, and her people are using their money to develop thei: 
own resources instead of pouring it out in endless streams upor 
colonies which she could not govern. 

War is bad ; it always will be bad ; but when it does some 
thing good it should have full credit, just as we are incline: 
generally to give a certain mischievous person his due. 


The Plain Truth. 


CERTAIN theories in regard to the status of the negro race in 
this country seem likely to be subverted and set aside by the 
stubborn argument of the figures gathered by the census 
bureau. Some of these already given out show that the negroes 
are holding their own so far as their proportion in numbers to 
the whole population is concerned, and that in at least one 
Southern State—Georgia—they have been actually gaining on 
the whites in literacy. It also appears that the amount of 
property, personal and real, held by negroes bas also increased 
in an unexpected degree. Coming at a time when several 
Southern States are planning to exclude negroes from the right 
of suffrage, these figures have a special significance. If citizen 
ship rights are made to bear a relation to property-holding and 
educational acquirements, the colored people are certainly on 
the way to claim their full share of these rights within the law 
or without it. 


The creation of a national bureau of forestry, in accordance 
with an act passed at the last session of Congress, is an enlarge 
ment of the activities of the national government in the right 
direction, and one that is certain to add greatly to the value of 
the national. domain. The intimate relations of forests to the 
rainfall of a country, to its fertility, healthfulness and general 
well-being, are now recognized in all civilized couutries, and no 
further argument is needed to emphasize their importance in 
these respects. In England, France and Germany, forest super 
vision has been a distinct feature of government activity for 
many years, and has commanded the service of many able 
specialists trained in the science of forestry. In our own 
country gratifying progress bas been made in the same direction 
in recent years, particularly in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, where a large amount of valuable work has been 
done in forest preservation by State bureaus. Excellent service 
of a similar character has been rendered for some years by the 
forestry division of the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, and the new bureau is designed only to place the work upon 
a more independent basis with increased facilities and a larger 
scope. The appropriation for the first year’s work of the new 
bureau is $185,440, an amount nearly seven times larger than the 
forestry appropriation of 1899, an increase whichymay be taken 
as a fair measurement of the rapid growth of interest in this 
important subject. 





Sentiment in favor of a change of inauguration day at Wash- 
ington from March 4th to a date a few weeks later has found 
expression in many quarters at various times, the expression 
being most general and emphatic in the days immediately fol- 
lowing an inauguration, when the suffering and inconveniece 
usually attendant upon the performance of the ceremonies in 
early March weather are most keenly realized. But it has re- 
mained for the committee having charge of the last inaugural 
to take the first forward steps to bring about the desired 
change. This they have done by presenting a resolution to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia asking that body to 
appoint a national committee to urge the innovation on ‘he 
public. It will require an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion to move the date, and as from the nature of the case such 
action wiil be extended over a prolonged period, the work can- 
not be begun toosoon. The new date suggested for inducting 
the chief magistrate into office is April 30th, a date which |as 
the best of historical precedent in its favor, since it was on April 
30th, 1789, that our first president was actually inaugurated. It 
may be safely assumed, we think, that the public sentiment of 
the country will be almost unanimous in favor of the proposed 
change. Every consideration which a fair regard for the public 
well-being can suggest may be urged in favor of the new date, 
while no arguments can be brought against it except such as 
may be prompted by that feeling of ultra-conservatism which 
opposes any innovation on principle, or possibly such as may 
come from those opponents of President McKinley who would 
look upon a proposition involving an extension of his present 
term fora month or so as another scheme of the ‘‘ imperialists” 
for knocking holes in the Declaration of Independence and sub- 
verting the government. 
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For many and obvious reasons, the Roman Catholic Church 
England has need to put at the head of its affairs in that coun- 
try one of the strongest, 
ablest, most 


o. 


of 


zealous, 
and most astute men to 
be found in the ranks 
of its clergy. That 
man it undoubtedly has 
in Cardinal Vaughan. 
In the years of his ad- 
ministration he has 
shown himself emi 
nently qualified to deal 
with the many difficult 
and delicate questions 
arising in his ecclesias 
tical realm. A few 
years ago he precip 
itated a controversy in 
religious circles in Eng 
land which raged for a 
long period, by propos- 
ing terms for the ab 
sorption of the Prot 
estant sects within the 
fold of the Roman 
church. In that con 
troversy he displayed 
rare powers as a theo 
logical debater. The 
cardinal is said to have 
a hobby for collecting 
money for objects he has at heart. Some thirty-seven years 
igo, so the story goes, he came here to America to collect funds 
for a missionary college. Although the then Pope, the kindly 
Pio Nono, gave him his blessing, he strongly besought the 
young English priest not to go on what he thought a fruitless 
errand. However, Father Vaughan came back with a goodly 
sum, and with characteristic fearlessness wrote to the Pope’s 
secretary: ‘* Tell bis Holiness that his blessing was worth more 
than his prophecy.” It was Cardinal Vaughan, it may be add- 
ed, who acted as the intermediary between the Pope and the 
English pilgrims on the occasion of the address made last winter 
by the Duke of Norfolk, in which the latter expressed the hope 
that temporal power might be restored to the venerable pon- 
tiff, an utterance which aroused great indignation both in Italy 
and England. Later still than this was the declaration issued 
by Cardinal Vaughan against the anti-Catholic oath taken by 
King Edward on the occasion of his accession to the throne. 
And “‘ with hope of repairing and canceling the injuries thus 
committed against the Divine Majesty,” he directed that a gen- 
eral communion of reparation shall be celebrated in every 
Catholic church within his jurisdiction, the second Sunday of 
Lent, and that in future the words ‘‘in reparation” shall be 
prefixed and read before the divine praises recited after bene- 
diction. 

-Numerous instances might be cited from biographical lit- 
erature in support of the statement that true genius will assert 
itself soon or late 
in the life of an in- 
dividual, in spite 
of the most un- 
toward circum- 
stances and condi- 
tions. Given the 
inborn talent, the 
natural instinct, 
and a way will 
generally be found 
to overcome such 
obstacles as pov- 
erty, neglect, lack 
of sympathy, and 
physical _ disabil- 
ities may _ inter- 
pose. An extreme 
case of this kind is 
that of the girl 
Helen Keller, who 
has attained a re- 
markably high 
standard of schol- 
arship in spite of 
the fact that she is 
deaf, dumb, and 
blind. A notable 
example of the 
same kind, of suc- 
cess in overcoming 
natural difficulties, 
is seen in the case 
of Mr, Bertram Hiles, an Englishman who has become a famous 
painter, notwithstanding a cruel affliction has deprived him of 
hands. Mr. Hiles lost both his arms through a street-car acci- 
dent when he was only eight years old. He had developed at 
that time a decided gift for drawing, and the loss of his arms 
did not swerve bim from his determination to become an artist. 
He therefore set to with indomitable courage and learned 
to work holding the pencil or brush with his mouth. Later he 
took up the subject of modeling, and became expert at that. 
Such were his energy and persistence in his studies that at the 
age of sixteen he exhibited a water-color study at the Bristol 
Fine Art Academy, and a little later won an art scholarship 
valued at 100 guineas. He afterward studied in Paris. In re- 
Cent years Mr. Hiles has exhibited in the Royal Society of Brit- 
ish Artists, the Dudley gallery, and other places. The late 





\RDINAL VAUGHAN, HEAD OF THE 
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MR, BERTRAM HILES, AN ENGLISH 
ARTIST WHO PAINTS WITH 
HIS MOUTH, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Queen Victoria bought several of his pictures, and Queen Alex 
andra owns a number of others by him, which she prizes highly. 

=Rare scholarship, eminent piety, and faithful service in 
the church, have brought their just and proper reward in the 
elevation of Dr 
Francis Paget from 
the pusition of dean 
of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to that of 
the Bishop of Ox 
ford, one of the 
foremost ecclesias 
tical oftices in Eng 
land. Dr. Paget 
was a student of 
Christ Church in 
his youth, and won 
the Hertford schol 
arship therein 1871. 
From 1878 to 1891 
he was examining 
chaplain to the 
Bishop of Ely, and 
from 1883 to 1885 
he was vicar of 
Bromsgrove. He 
was regius profes 
sor of pastoral the 
ology, and canon of 
Christ Church 
from 1885 to 1892, 
when he became dean of that churcb, succeeding the late 
Dean Liddell. The new bishop is the author of several works 
on ecclesiastical subjects, the last being a volume on ‘‘ The 
Redemption of War.” He married in 1883 a daughter of Dean 
Church, and has four sons and two daughters. He was left a 
widower last year. The new bishop is known as a “high” 
churchman, but is greatly regarded among all classes in Eng 





RIGHT REV. FRANCIS PAGET, D. D., RE- 
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land. 
=It will be news to many readers of the gifted and popular 
young New England writer, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, to learn 
that she is now residing 
at Oxford, England, en- 
gaged in research at the 
Bodleian Library for 
material for a new and 
elaborate edition of 
Vaughn’s poems, which 
she is preparing for the 
press. Miss Guiney has 
a considerable band of 
admirers in England, 
where her poems, ‘‘ Eng- 
land and Yesterday,” 
have been recently pub- 
lished, and where a vol- 
ume of her essays, ‘‘ Pa- 
trius,” has been issued 
still more recently. Of 
one of the essays in this 
collection no less a critic 
than Mr. Clements K. 
Shorter, the biographer 
of Charlotte Bronte, says 
that it is one of the best 
in literature. The state- 
ment is made that Miss 
Guiney may possibly remain in England at least two years in 
pursuit of her Vaughn studies. As a writer of graceful and 
melodious verse Miss Guiney has few equals among the minor 
poets of the day. 
=Great expositions tread so closely upon each other in these 
days that the proceedings of one are in danger of being con- 
fused with the prepara- 
tions for its successor. 
Before the Pan- Amer- 
ican is fairly at its 
height the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, to 
be held at St. Louis, be- 
gins to figure large in the 
public eye. Apropos of 
this is the announcement 
that Professor Halsey 
C. Ives, who performed 
such valuable services 
as chief of the fine arts 
department at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, has 
been assigned to a simi- 
lar position at St. Louis. 
Professor Ives was born 
at Montour Falls, Schuy- 
PROFESSOR HALSEY C. Ives, CHIEF /er County, New York, 
OF FINE ARTS OF THE LOUISIANA in 1847. Early in life, 
EXPOSITION, from natural inclina- 
tion, he turned to the 
work of adraughtsman and became a student under the direc 
tion of Piatowski. After several years of travel and professional 
work he settled in St. Louis, and later became a member of the 
faculty of Washington University, a position which he held 
for over twenty years. When the St. Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts was founded in 1881, Professor Ives was chosen director, 
and since that time has held that place, as well as being director 
of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts—the art department of 
Washington University—which he had organized some years 
previously. He has received several marks of distinction from 
foreign governments for services in art education, including the 
Order of Wasa, conferred by King Oscar of Sweden, in 1896, 
and the Order of the Danebrog, by King Christian IX. of Den- 
mark, in 1895. In addition to his professional work, Professor 
Ives always has been an ardent advocate of reform in municipal 
affairs, and for four years was a member of the city council of 
St. Louis, at the same time serving as chairman of the hospital 
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From “ The Sphere.” 





committee, under the direction of which plans for the creation 
of a new and modern system of hospitals were formulated. 

=In view of the handsome majorities that lowa has piled 
up for Republican candidates on State and national tickets for 
years past, it may be 
taken for granted that 
the next Governor of 
Iowa will be the Hon. 
A. B. Cummins, of Des 
Moines, who heads the 
ticket put in the field by 
the Republican State 
Convention on August 
6th. Mr. Cummins has 
been a prominent figure 
in Iowa politics for the 
last twenty years, and 
has been a member of 
the State General As 
sembly. He has also 
served for four years on 
the Republican Nationa! 
Committee. He is a na- 
tive of Greene County, 
Pennsylvania, where he 
HON. A. B. CUMMINS, THE REPUB- was born in 1850. He 

LICAN NOMINEE FOR GOV- 

ERNOR OF IOWA. 
Photograph by Webster 





removed to Iowa when 
a young man, and en 
gaged in various occu- 
pations, but in 1873 he began the study of law in Illinois, and 
was admitted to the Bar at Chicago. He resided in that city 
until 1878, when he removed to Des Moines and formed a law 
partnership with J.C. Cummins. As a lawyer and a citizen 
Mr. Cummins is highly respected throughout the State, and 
that he will make a worthy successor to Governor Shaw is no 
where doubted. 

=The lingering war in South Africa and events growing out 
of that conflict are the most disturbing factors at present in 
English politics, and the 
points around which 
party discussion is con- 
stantly raging. The Lib- 
erals are divided on war 
issues, one section being 
led by Mr. Asquith, 
former Home Secretary, 
and known as Imperial 
Liberalists, and the other 
by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the nomi- 
nal leader of the Liber- 
als in the House of Com- 
mons since February, 
1899. The feeling be- 
tween these two wings 
of the party has at times 
been deep and bitter, and 
has recently led to the 
report that Sir Henry 
Cam pbell-Bannerman 
would resign. The Lon- 
don Spectator, speaking for the Liberal Unionists, thinks the 
resignation ought to be accepted, not on account of Sir Henry’s 
opinions, ‘‘ but because experience has proved that, in spite of 
some qualifications for the post, he does not make an efficient 
commander-in-chief. All regard him with respect, but no one 
looks to him for guidance.” This, of course, is a political view 
of the situation. Many of Sir Henry’s party associates think 
differently. They have perfect confidence in his leadership, and 
desire him to remain where he is. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is a native of Scotland, a graduate uf Glasgow University, 
and a man of rare culture. He has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in public office, having been secretary to the admiralty, 
chief secretary for Ireland, and Secretary of State for War. 

It is an occasion of general regret that our Navy Depart- 
ment, which has hitherto been remarkably free from scandals, 
should recently have 
been drawn into two un- 
happy disputes. As to 
the merits of the Schley- 
Sampson _ difficulty, 
judgment must in all 
fairness be suspended 
until the findings of the 
trial court. Of the 
trouble between ex- 
Senator Chandler, of 
New Hampshire, and 
Rear - Admiral Robley 
D. Evans, the country 
is now probably in as 
good a position to judge 
as itever will be. The 
points involved relate to 
certain passages in an 
autobiographical work 


REAR- ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS, ,.4; “A Sailor’ 
CENSURED BY THE Navy Depart- | “Utitled “A Sailor's 
Log,” written by Ad- 


MENT. 

miral Evans, and recent- 
ly published. In these passages severe strictures are passed upon 
the action of the Secretary of the Navy who, in 1884, detached the 
admiral, then a commander, from duty as inspector of the fifth 
lighthouse district. In his book, Admiral Evans declares that 
this action was a piece of gross partisanship, and that it was 
prompted by unworthy and ignoble motives. No name is men- 
tioned in the book, but as the Hon. W. E. Chandler was Secretary 
of the Navy in 1884, the strictures are naturally understood as 
applying to him. Mr. Chandler wrote a letter to Secretary 
Long explaining and defending his course, and demanding that 
a reprimand be administered to Admiral Evans. Secretary 
Long acceded to this request. This, it is said, closes the inci- 
dent so faras the Navy Department is concerned, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how any good can come from a further discussion of 
the trouble. 





SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
LEADER OF THE ENGLISH 
LIBERALS, 
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SHAFFER (X) WALKING IN THE PARADE. A WORKINGMEN’S PARADE IN WHEELING. 
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PICKETS ON DUTY AT THE BENWOOD MILLS. WORKINGMEN AT THE BENWOOD MILLS. 


BIG INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY.”—{SEE PaGE 194.] 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER ) A UNIQUE GAME OF CHESS—‘‘ CHECKMATE.”—W, H. Woods, Baltimore, Md. 


THE END OF AN OREGON BEAR-HUNT.—C. W. Rupert, Fort Stevens, Ore. “HOW DO YOU LIKE OUR PICTURES ?’—George J. Kelly, Portland, Ore. 


INTERESTING ANIMALS BY AMATEURS IN OUR GENERAL CONTEST.—MARYLAND WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THAIS ISSUE.) 
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HIS DEBTOR. 


By FRANCES NIMMO GREENE. 


On a well-lighted business corner of the new Iron City 
two young men stood in the attitude of parting. They had 
paused a moment in order that the taller of the two might 
finish what seemed to be an interesting story of how he 
and “ Uncle Thompson” had unloaded all their shaky 
stock on a “ sucker from the Gulf,” just before the burst 
ing of the boom. 

The narrator slapped his trousers pocket for a witness- 
ing clink as he ended the conversation with, “* You bet 
your bottom dollar I know how to handle stock, and the 
old boy has inherited some of my business capacity.” His 
companion swung on a passing car, and the tall fellow 
turned into a by-street, whistling softly as he went. 

As he passed a shadowy stairway, he paused and 
looked up its dark height with the interest of an old 
acquaintance. 

* Just a little row with the ballet,” said a rough-looking 
man, who was seated on the bottom step. “ Them girls 
are kickin’ against a cut.” 

The young man laughed and replied, “ Well, ‘ Joe’s a 
Dutchman’ if the manager wouldn't better look out for 
his bald spot. What do you think he will do?” 

“ Who, him?” exclaimed the man. “ Well, he says 
he'll see ‘em all in the hottest place this side of Fiddler’s 
Green before he'll take ’em back on any terms. The boss 
is mad, I tell you! and he’s advertisin’ right and left for 
new girls.” 

The young man was at home there and felt no hesitancy 
in mounting the stairs half-way to listen to the pow-wow 
above. 

To his surprise he found that some one was there be 
fore him, a slender woman, shrinking against the wall. 
Not at all abashed, he paused before her and exclaimed, 
“ Ah, there! my little one; now, aren’t you ashamed to be 
eavesdropping?” 

For answer she pulled her hat further down over her 
eyes. 

“ Bashful, eh? Why, bless its little heart, what a rara 
avis in these parts! Take your finger out of your mouth 
and talk to the gentleman.” He pushed her hat back, and 
taking hold of her chin, lifted her face to the light; but 
something he saw there caused him to step back and lift 
his hand to his hat. 

“T wasn’t eavesdropping,” said the girl, white with 
fear or indignation. ‘“ I came here to get employment.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said; “I have made a mis- 
take, and I am afraid you have too. Do you know the 
character of this place, and the employment they offer?” 
She lowered her head, but answered distinctly, “ Yes.” 

* But you’ve never danced in such places before?” 

“ No, no,” quickly. 

He was silent for a full minute, and then said, gently, 
“Come, go home, child, this kind of a thing will not do for 
you.” 

“ Oh, but it is this or starvation. What am I to do?” 

“ Starve,” he answered, decidedly, and he led her down 
the steps. When they reached the street she would have 
turned homeward alone, but he drew her hand through his 
arm and said, “I'll see you safe out of these quarters. 
Pull your hat down over your face.” 

Nothing more was said until they had walked far out 
from the crowded thoroughfare and were well into a poor 
neighborhood, where smoking engines painted the miser- 
able shanties, the streets, the heavens above, and the faces 
of the neglected children an ashen gray. Then, in answer 
to a few friendly questions, the girl told her history. 

It was the old story of many an aching heart in the 
“boom” towns of the so-called ‘‘ New South.” One day 
a fortune actually within grasp; the next, poverty and 
despair. Her father, in the first shock of his ruin, had 
taken his own life and left her and a little invalid sister 
destitute. 

Then she told in a breaking voice how she had roamed 
the streets looking for work, any kind of work that would 
stave off starvation—but all to no avail. How that night 
she had left the sick child hungry and had gone to the 
theatre in desperation. 

Though Tom Nelson was among the few who had risen 
successful amid the general ruin, he knew how general that 
ruin had been. 

She told her story simply, and then walked silent by 
his side. Of that night’s battle with herself she said 
nothing. 

There have been women in the world’s history, weak 
enough to face a hell hereafter, rather than here, and with 
their own hands to make the voluntary exchange. There 
are women strong enough to starve and die for the right’s 
sake. God help the many who are fearful and weak! 

Poor little Margie was neither brave nor strong; and 
when she faced the chill November winds that night, going 
on her errand, it seemed that the Father had turned His 
face away. “ Yes,” she had thought bitterly, ‘“ He takes 
heed of the sparrow—but—He lets it fall!” 

When Tom parted with the girl at the door of a miser- 
able cabin, he slipped a five-dollar bill and a card into her 
hand and said, “ Come to that address to-morrow morning 
and I will give you work.” She looked up to thank him, 
but something choked the words back; the next minute he 
was gone. 

The early morning brought a timid girl to the iron- 
broker’s office. The elevator landed her at the door of a 
large, well-furnished room, where she found two men 
seated. 

Her benefactor, a handsome, dissipated-looking fellow, 
rose to greet her, and introduced her in an off-hand way 
to his uncle and partner, Mr. Thompson. The latter was 
a stern-looking man with iron-gray whiskers, steel-colored 





eyes, and hard features. He gave her a metallic nod and 
was soon deep in the morning paper again. 

Margie flushed pink at first, vut was soon pale again, 
with that unhealthy look that hunger and privation had 
stamped upon every feature. Her dark blue eyes were 
too restless and eager to be as pretty as nature intended 
them to be. 

Nelson talked easily and kindly to her, as he explained 
the work he wanted her to do, and engaged her as type- 
writer and general office clerk at a salary of forty dollars 
per month. 

When she rose to go she looked straight into his eyes 
and thanked him; and he had somehow a clearer idea of 
how desperate was her need. 

* Say, Tom,” said the metal man as Nelson closed the 
door behind the girl, 
Salvation Army, please let me know in time to get another 
partner.” 

Day after day Margie worked quietly at her table; so 
unobtrusive was she that her presence might have been 
forgotten but for the constant clicking of her machine. 

Nelson had an abiding faith in the working powers of 
the feminine tongue, but Margie’s reticence staggered it. 
He did not talk with her enough to find out that she was 
a thoroughbred lady, and consequently did not suspect 
that she was hourly humiliated by coming in contact with 
a man who, she felt, did not respect her. 

The powers of the imagination are never so strong as 
when we have lost, in a measure, our self-respect. Mar- 


‘when you get ready to join the 


gie’s morbid sensitiveness magnified Nelson’s little free- 
and-easy jokes into something almost unbearable, and 
fancy suggested many slights that were really never in- 
tended. He was always kind and polite in a hail-fellow, 
off-hand way, but her instinct taught her that there was 
something lacking in his manner toward her. One day, 
when Margie was making the typewriter hum, Nelson 
wished to draw her attention, and being unable to make 
her hear, reached over and struck her a light blow on the 
shoulder with his pencil. She never knew how astonished 
and pleased he was to see the fire flash from her eyes. In 
an fnstamt her accusing memory had crushed her spirit, 
and she lowered her lids that he might not see her hu- 
miliation. 

He begged her pardon at once, but she thought bitterly 
that men never have to apologize to women whom they 
truly respect. 

An hour afterward two elegantly dressed ladies came 
into the office on some mission for a fashionable church. 
They stayed for some time, it seemed to Margie. The 
elder cornered Mr. Thompson in the back-office room and 
talked exhaustively on the subject of united charities. 

Tom and the other, a pretty girl, discussed the last 
german, right at Margie’s elbow; but it no more occurred 
to Nelson to introduce his typewriter than it occurred to 
him to present any other piece of his office furniture. 

Margie hardly recognized her lounging, free-and-easy 
companion in the punctilious gentleman, whose every at- 
titude was one of profound respect. As she bent over her 
desk she was a very wicked little rebel indeed, and she 
kept saying to herself, “ How does he know that she is 
any better than I am, when fate has never tried her? ” 

As the visitors left the office, the younger turned a little 
and gave Margie a pleasant nod. The act was accom- 
panied by a look of so much sweetness that the dingy of- 
fices were ever after brighter for the sunshine she left. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Nelson, coming into the office after 
his noonday meal, “haven't you finished those papers yet?” 

“ Not quite,” said Margie, looking up fiushed and tired 
from her work. She had been up all the night before with 
the little invalid, and to-day nothing would go right ; when 
her nervous hands managed to strike the right letters, 
something would go wrong with the machine and another 
page would be spoiled. Just then she felt a very un- 
angelic desire to knock the typewriter to pieces. 

The papers were important and the man thoroughly 
impatient. 

“ Well,” he said, sitting down in his chair very forcibly, 
I’ll be hanged if you are not as slow as the fellow who 
started to a wedding and just got there in time for the 
christening ! ” 

It was the first time he had ever said anything to her 
that was really lacking in respect ; he used a favorite simile 
without stopping to think; but the sensitiveness of the 
girl, sharpened by her peculiar circumstances and morbid 
self-depreciation, felt the keen edge of his words. She did 
not look up, but the expression in her bowed face took all 
impatience out of the young fellow; he visibly shrank in 
his chair as he felt how small a man he was. 

Her hands trembled over the machine. She misplaced 
several letters, then hurriedly erased them and made them 
wrong again. After several more mistakes and corrections 
she got it all right as the bell rang for a new line. Hastily 
changing the machine she increased her speed and got along 
fairly well. Then she raised the cylinder to examine her 
work. On top of the line that had cost her so much 
trouble she had written the new one. 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men could not 
now put her shattered nerves together, and dropping her 
head on her arms she sought a woman’s last refuge—tears. 

Nelson had been watching her with a fearful premoni- 
tion of the climax, but like most men who expect a calam- 
ity he was surprised and utterly unnerved when it came. 

“Oh, say! Please, don’t,” he cried, hovering over her. 
“T didn’t mean it. I am the meanest dog in the State of 
Alabama, and if you want anybody to thrash me, I am just 
the man that will do it. Don’t cry about it—don’t!” But 
Margie was in for a good cry. 


“ 





Suppose som: 


“Oh, come now, for goodness’ sake! 
body should come in, they would think I had killed you 


1” 


Oh, I know I wouldn’t be a baby! Then, playing what 
he considered his highest trump, “ You'll make yourself as 
ugly as the dickens if you keep on!” 

She began to choke back her sobs, and he wet her han 
kerchief under the hydrant and gave it to her to cool h¢ 
eyes. 

** Now,” said he, “ you come over here and rest in n 
chair and get your face presentable, while I boss that typ 
writer awhile. I tell you what, that machine can buck 
like a mule when it gets out of sorts, and when it dos 
it takes a man to handle it.” 

Then he finished up the work while Margie sat qui:t 
in the corner. When all traces of tears had left her wis 
ful face, he made her go home under promise of resting fcr 
the afternoon. 

Tom, poor fellow, carried with him to the club th 
night the heartache that a strong man feels who wounis 
a defenseless thing that is in his power. 

Nelson often wondered how the girl accomplished 
much, for the work was heavy, and she was very ine 
perienced. 
told him that she had rented a machine and carried a gre 
deal of work home with her to do at night. 

Shortly afterward, Margie, the club, and Tom were : 
three surprised. Margie was surprised that the offi 
work fell off so materially that she never had any le'!t 
for night. The club was surprised that its lion did n 
spend so much of his time over billiards as was his won, 
and Tom was surprised that he had never thought of 
before. 


In answer to a question on the subject, s 


In the next few weeks the two grew fonder of conve: 
ing together, and Nelson found that the waif he had saye« 
was bright and intelligent, and surprisingly well-read f 
a girl of seventeen. This delighted him, for he was fo: 
of reading; and he fell into a habit of stopping often 
the book stores to purchase such literature as he thoug! 
would be nice for a blue-eyed girl. 

It was no effort now to remember to ask after the in 
valid every day; and Margie, having no one else to who 
she could tell her troubles, fell into a way of confiding i: 
the big fellow to whom she was so much indebted. 

One rainy afternoon, when the metallic half of the firn 
was absent in Mobile, Tom sat gazing into the muddy 
street and Margie clicked away on the typewriter. Grad- 
ually his gaze wandered to where she sat, and he began 
to notice her dress. She had worn that same calico ever 
since she had been in his employ. To-day it looked newly 
“done up,” and he remembered to have seen it wear that 
freshly-laundered look many times before. 

“ Poor little owl,’ he thought, “ when will she get rid 
of night-work?” 


Since she had begun to confide in him, he no longer 
wondered that she did not spend some of her salary on 
dress. A nurse had to be hired for the little sister; and 
if any dimes were left from the nurse’s hire, rent, food, 
and fuel, they were spent on little delicacies for the in- 
valid. * 

He had just come to the conclusion that he would raise 
her salary $10, when his eyes rested on the foot which 
extended a few inches from under her dress. The shoe 
had evidently been badly torn, and was sewed all the way 
across the top with very neat but very apparent stitches. 
He had forgotten himself with pity when the foot was 
quickly withdrawn, and he looked up to find the girl bend- 
ing low over the machine with scarlet cheeks. 

As night drew near, the rain fell more heavily, and 
when Margie rose to put on her hat and wrap, Nelson 
noticed that she had neither umbrella nor overshovs. 
Against her protest, he got his hat and umbrella and 
walked home with her, saying it was too late for her to 
be out alone. He took her arm to help her over a muddy 
place, and shivered as he found that she had only the thin 
dress sleeve between her bare arm and the winter night. 

The next day was the 24th of December, and Tom 
slipped into the office an hour late with a long, black 
box under his arm. There was nothing particularly si\s- 
picious-looking about the box itself, but Tom’s way of 
handling it, and the expression of his face, led the office 
boy to suspect that he had stolen it. 

He tried to fit it into two or three little nooks about ‘he 
room, but would not let it rest till he had shoved it away 
under. the book-shelves, and weighted it down with so.we 
choice specimens of iron ore. Even then he would ever 
and anon give it a sidelong look of distrust, as if he 
expected it to slip up behind him and take some mein 
advantage of him. 

Nelson was not passionately fond of work, but he hi ug 
around the office that day long after his more industri:us 
partner had left. ‘‘ Here, young man,” he called to | ‘ie 
office boy, “you can go now, and I'll lock up wher I 
leave.” 

When the boy left, the big building was very quiet 
indeed, for all the other offices were closed for the day 

“Hold on, Miss Margie,” Nelson said, as she began to 
fasten on her hat and cape, “I want to show you so1e- 
thing.” She was secretly very much excited as she took 
her seat and watched him drag out the mysterious ox. 
He sat down in front of her with it unopened at his fet, 
and-his nerves were obviously all to pieces. 

“ You see, child, I.mean well, but I am such a blund 
ing fellow—and I’m afraid I’ll hurt you. I wanted to make 
you a little Christmas present, and was thinking whether 
I would get a pair of vases or a music-box, when I passed 
Blank’s window and saw this. I thought how pretty you 
would look in it, so I just bought it without stopping ‘o 
think. Now don’t feel hurt,” pleadingly, “ because you 
know I think about you just like you were my little sis- 
ter.” His hands were very clumsy as he opened the box 
and drew out an exquisite walking jacket. It was lined 
all down the front with long tan fur, and was as thick 
and warm as a tailor could make it, 
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With instinct sharpened by suffering, she knew that 
his pity had been excited by the half-clad arm he had held 
the night before, and that the story of the music-box and 
yases was nothing but an old-fashioned lie. 

With heart and eyes full she protested that she could 
not take it. When she spoke of her obligations to him, 
it embarrassed him so that she changed the subject by 
saying the cloak was much too fine for a working girl to 
wear. Here was his opportunity. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he exclaimed. “It looks real nice, but 
that’s nothing. You see this was bargain-day, and they 
dropped on the price. Do you know, it didn’t cost but 
$5?” 

She fairly laughed at him as she said, * Well, they 
must have dropped, sure enough! For when I passed 
there this morning it was hanging in the window marked 


‘Reduced to $20.00!’ He blushed for the first time 
since his nurse caught him stealing sugar. 
Suddenly growing earnest again she continued, “* But 


You see the truth is, the 
and they remember the 


1 can’t wear it, I really can’t. 
clerks in Blank’s all know me; 
purchasers of such fine things as this.” 

Her cheeks were red, but she held up bravely, and 
folded the cloak back into the box with gentle fingers. 
When she finished and looked up, he was idly scribbling 
on the desk, and the look of disappointment on his face 
went straight to her heart. Her mind was full of his kind- 
ness, and she felt that he would not enjoy his Christmas 
luxuries if he knew her to be cold and needy. Closing 
the box lid, she slipped into a chair by his side. 

“ Mr. Nelson.” she said, in a low voice, “* you have been 
too good to me for me to allow any foolish pride to come 
between us. I know what prompted the gift and the selec- 
tion of it. I can’t wear that cloak, but if you can ex- 
change it at the store for anything you need yourself, I 
will take the price of it as a Christmas present from the 
best brother God ever made.” 

He brightened up like a big, good-natured boy, and 
declared that there were a dozen things which he was 
positively obliged to have from Blank’s at once, and that 
he could readily exchange the cloak for any one of them. 
Then he took two tens from his pocket-book and, wadding 
them so as to make them look as small as possible, slipped 
them into her hand. 

She had another little battle with her pride and again 
came off victorious, determining not to spare herself 
where she could give him pleasure. She never knew the 
beauty that her thoughts imparted to her face as she 
looked up at him and said, “I’m going to spend all this 
on myself because you hate to see me needing. There is 
enough to get a real good warm wrap, and a pair of new 
shoes, and some warm clothes—and I'll not be cold any 
more.” 

She had intended to shake hands with him and wish 
him a merry Christmas, but she only put both hands to 
her eyes and hurried from the room. 

That Christmas Tom surprised the fat cook at his 
boarding-house by presenting her with a cloak about six- 
teen sizes too small for her. 

The day after was cloudy and muddy; and as Margie 
stopped outside the office door to remove her overshoes, 
she heard the iron man say, “ Well, there is no use run- 
ning anything into the ground, Tom. Here we've been 
putting up with a third-rate clerk for six weeks; and 
you’ve been doing half her work, and adding $5 to her 
salary out of your own pocket. Talk about raising her 
salary! Why, we could get a good man for what we pay 
her now and get twice the work.” 

Margie did not intend to be dishonorable; but when 
she accidentally caught the first few words, she could not 
help pausing a little’ She walked into the office just as 
Nelson had begun to reply. Her cheeks were scorching 
hot, but her heart was chilled indeed, and her manner 
showed only deep mortification. 

Poor Tom started visibly and turned crimson, but the 
iron man frowned, and seemed prepared to hold his ground. 
Margie looked straight toward him. 

“Mr. Thompson, I didn’t inten¢ to hear what you were 
saying, but I’m glad I did, because Mr. Nelson's gener- 
osity might have prevailed against your judgment. I 
would not for the world go on not honestly earning my 
salary. Of course, I knew that you could at any time 
have filled my place with a man at the same price; but 
I thought I was doing all ‘here was to do; and I did not 
know that Mr. Nelson was working for me, or—” here 
her cheeks fairly took fire-——“ or was giving me more than 
the firm paid. You are right in insisting on having a 
competent clerk, and you must get one at once.” 

Mr. Thompson bowed and said, “ All right.” 

Nelson expected to see her walk out of the office with 
her head high in the air, and prepared to follow her; but 
Margie took off the cover of the typewriter and sat down 
to it, saying, “I'll just work on, Mr. Thompson, until 
you can look around and get a man for the place.” 

Tom crossed the room, and taking his seat by her, said 
cheerfully, “Don’t be discouraged, Miss Margie. I'll 
help you to get another place.” 

The tremor of her lips warned him not to say anything 
more on the subject, but all day long he was near her, and 
often gave her a helping hand when he saw that she was 
tired and nervous. When she put on her hat that evening, 
Tom got his, and announced his intention of escorting her 
home. : 

Mr. Thompson told her that he had engaged a man to 
come in the morning, and, thanking Margie lamely, said 
he hoped she would soon get another situation. 

They said good evening, and left the office together. 
As the older man looked after them, his face assumed a 
peculiar, almost startled expression. 

When they reached the street door it was raining heav- 
ily, and Nelson motioned to a hackman, and soon had 
Margie and himself snugly ensconced inside the vehicle. 
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She shrank back in the corner, and ne word was said for 
a long time. 

At last Tom leaned over her and asked, “ What kind 
of place would you like to get, child?” 

She tried to answer steadily, but the quiver in her voice 
was very apparent as she said, “ Oh, I don’t know. I 
haven't sense enough to teach, and I’m not strong enough 
to sew or do menial labor: it makes me sick: and Mr. 
Thompson says that I am only a_ third-rate clerk I 
don’t know of any place on earth I could fill right!” 
and she bowed her face in her hands. 

Suddenly she had no hands to ery in, for they were both 
in the firm possession of her creditor 

“I know a place that you can fill, little girl: it’s just 
your size exactly. and is here in my breast. 
you marry me?” 


Margie, won't 
and a pair of big loving arms helped her 
to find a resting-place above the vacancy he had recom- 
mended to her. 


World-wide Chances for Trade. 


AN exposition of British products is to be held at St. Peters 
burg next winter. 

German trade in the Philippines amounted to $595,000 in 1898, 
$642,600 in 1899, and $1,499,400 in 1900, a commentary in itself 
on the results of American occupation. 

Germany supplies Mozambique with cutlery. The natives 


care less for its appearance than for durability, and England is . 


not able to furnish as durable goods at the same prices. 

Russia buys her cheaper tools from Germany, while the best 
qualities come from France and England. Pitchforks, spades, 
apc garden tools are rarely imported, although the home in- 
dustry does not supply the market to its full extent. 

Iron stoves are coming more and more into use in Bulgaria, 
having driven out the tin-plated ones formerly in great favor. 
Germany was the first in the field with iron stoves, but has 
found formidable competitors in Belgium and England. 

The demand for agricultural implements in Egypt is bound 
to increase with the great progress made in cultivating land. 
Farmers are rapidly finding out the value of improved ma 
chinery, and have in use already a number of threshing ma- 
chines. 

Abyssinia imports files, nails, penknives, padlocks, screws, 
saws—altogether to the value annually of about $3,570. Iron 
pans, from one to three feet in diameter, are largely imported, 
the number last year having been 4,000. The cost is seventy-one 
cents to $2.14 each. 

Consul Listoe writes from Rotterdam to say that Chicago asa 
seaport commences to attract the attention of Europe. A Rot- 
terdam ship-broker firm advertises in the local papers, for the 
first time in maritime history, that it will accept freight to go 
through with bulk unbroken to Chicago. 

Cash-registers and adding-machines are practically unknown 
in the section of Brazil about Santos. Consul Girimondi, of 
that port, thinks they would meet with a ready sale if intro- 
duced by agents speaking the language. He also believes there 
is a good opening in his district for photographic apparatus and 
supplies, and suggests the introduction of up-to-date postal 
scales to replace the crude articles in use at the present time. 

Hungary, which has a flourishing milling industry, would 
now be a good market, it is said, for American flour bags and 
sacks, as the Austrian jute-spinning and weaving trust has 
raised the price of these articles, so that, in spite of the impor- 
tant duty on the foreign bags, 1,200,000 sacks have come in 
from Germany. Agricultural associations exist in all districts 
in Hungary, and purchase sacks, implements, etc., for their 
members. 

Steps are being taken for the creation of a federal bureau of 
technics in Germany. On the executive committee having 
charge of this plan are members of the leading chemical works, 
the German association for protecting the trades, the Technical 
Association of Germany, the Association of German Engineers, 
the Union of German Patent Lawyers, the Central Bureau for 
Scientific Investigation, the Institute for Fermentation, the 
German Tobacco Association, electrical companies and others. 

The farmers of the Bavarian and Wurtemberg Allgiu dis- 
tricts have combined for the purpose of buying all their fertil- 
izers, both chemical and natural, at the best wholesale prices 
and on the most favorable conditions. They use about 1,000 
wagon - loads (of 200 cwt) a year. It is also rumored that 
they intend to buy all their agricultural and other machines 
the same way. It would be well for American sellers of artifi- 
cial fertilizers and for makers of American agricultural ma- 
chinery to look up the persons having charge of this enterprise. 

There are some things which seem household necessities in the 
United States for which there is no market whateverin France 
or Southern Europe. One of these is the range with a hot-water 
back, another is the refrigerator, and a third is the rocking- 
chair. Americans living abroad often want these articles so 
badly that they even send home for them, but among the 
French there is no Gemand for them whatever, and American 
manufacturers only waste energy in trying to create a market 
forthem France will cling to the old-fashioned chairs for an- 
other hundred years. 

According to the St. Petersburg Gazette, the production of 
butter in Siberia has increased during the past few years to a 
very marked degree. In the vicinity of Banaul, for instance, 
there are at present 300 creameries, against two in 1896. The 
demand for milk vessels has consequently assumed large pro- 
portions. A factory for the production of these articles has 
lately been established “at Kurgan, but, as it cannot even ap- 
proximately supply the demand, the greater part has to be pro- 
cured from Moscow. Our consul-general in Germany suggests 
that West Siberia might afford a good market for United States 
manufacturers of milk vessels. 


In view of the act of the English Parliament imposing an 


export tax on English coal in France, it is declared by our con- 
sular agents that the American product can be advantageously 
placed in competition with coal imported from any other coun- 
try. The main obstacle is the high rate of ocean transportation. 
If this could be reduced considerably, there is no doubt that 


American coal would havea great future in France. In 1899, 
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France imported 10,467,420 tons of coal, valued at $38,788,071 ; 
England sent 5,924,500 tons ; Belgium, 3,769,290 tons, and Ger- 
many, 764,820 tons. The quantity of coal that has come from 
the United States does not appear to have been of sufficient im- 
portance to be mentioned specifically. 

Consul-General Stowe, of Cape Town, Africa, is very san- 
guine over the prospects for American trade in that quarter of 
the world. The losses by war must be replaced, he says, and 
these losses cover almost everything that enters into life—the 
implements with which to till the soil ; the babiliments of man- 
kind ; the household necessities, and even luxuries ; the beasts 
of food and burden ; the stocks of goods of the merchant, now 
depleted or destroyed ; vehicles for at least farm and freight 
use ; machinery of all kinds for the farm and the mine ; ap- 
paratus for lighting cities and houses ; equipment of railways 
and cold-storage plants ; telephones, telegraphs, bridges ; struc- 
tural iron of all kinds, including pipes and tubes; water in- 
stallations for cities ; builders’ hardware, etc. The land of 
South Africa is adapted to the production of sugar and fruit, of 
cotton, coffee and tobacco, and capital will enter to develop 
these industries. Large additions to the machinery and plants 
of the gold and diamond mines will be found necessary, and re- 
cent orders from America, amounting to 35,000,000, emphasize 
the efficiency of our mining machinery. English colonists, loyal 
though they may be, must buy where they can get the best goods 
for the least money and at the earliest delivery. 


The Twenty-dollar Catboat 
That Can Stop the 
Millionaire’s Yacht. 


YACHTS and pleasure-vessels are subject to the regulations 
of the Treasury Department which apply to ‘* rivers, harbors, 
and inland waters of the United States navigable by sea-going 
vessels,” and the risk of collision should ‘‘ be ascertained by 
carefully watching the compass bearing of an approaching ves- 
sel.” If the bearing does not appreciably change, such risk 
should be deemed to exist. When two sailing vessels are ap- 
proaching one another so as to involve the risk of collision, one 
of them shall keep out of the way of the other as follows, 
namely: 

(a) A vessel which is running free shall keep out of the way of a 
vessel which is close-hauled. 

(b) A vessel which is close-hauled on the port tack shall keep out 
of the way of a vessel which is close-hauled on the starboard tack 

(c) When both are running free, with the wind on different sides, 
the vessel which has the wind on the port side shall keep out of the 
way of the other. 

(d) When both are running free, with the wind on the same side, 
the vessel which is to windward shall keep out of the way of the vessel 
which is to the leeward. 

(e) A vessel which has the wind aft shall keep out of the way of 
the other vessel. 

In the front-page illustration a type of craft, which costs at 
the most fifty dollars, and does not appeal at all to the sailor 
because of its absolute uselessness for anything except speeding 
in light weather, is unwarrantably forcing about, under clause 
‘‘a,” above quoted, a yacht of the class of the cup-defenders 
worth at least $100,000, to the evident disgust of those in charge 
of the latter. It would be well for the young man at the tiller 
of the smaller boat if he did not try this game too often, for he 
might find a skipper or owner who would be less yielding, and 
who, after directing his crew to haul the rash ones aboard ina 
manner none too gentle, might give them a trouncing and 
maroon them, with the suggestion that their remedy was at 
law. And the probabilities are that a court would not sustain 
them in the position they had taken, for their act was one of 
mere bravado, as they are in the open water, and against the 
unwritten law of the sea, if not contrary to that which adorns 
our statute books. 

In sailing, the theory of the law and practice is that the 
stronger shall keep out of the way of the weaker. But it is also 
well established that an insignificant boat drawing a few inches 
of water, bound for nowhere, shall avoid the path of a larger 
one drawing perhaps fifteen feet, which is heading for a destina- 
tion. And itis very much safer. If the big boat should fail to 
answer her helm promptly, for instance, or her steersman get 
excited, as has happened under such circumstances, the smaller 
craft would be crushed as might an egg-shell in the hand. 

A custom of long usage, scrupulously observed by all who de- 
serve to experience the pleasures of sailing, is that a boat sailing 
across the course of a fleet of boats participating in a race, shall 
avoid getting near any of them, even though she may be obliged 
to lay to or run off, regardless of what her rights may be in the 
particular instance. Taking the wind out of the sails of a boat 
racing, or annoying her helmsman for a moment, might mean 
the loss of the race to her, and of hard-earned prestige. A man 
who would intentionally do this would be mean enough to steal 
the anchor and riding-line from a moored boat. 

A steamer should always give way to a sailing vessel, and will 
invariably give one a wide berth if it can be done without too 
much hazard to herself. However, should you happen to be 
sailing your catboat, sloop, or yawl through Hell Gate, and a 
Sound steamer is approaching, work as far inshore as you possi- 
bly can, looking out for the eddies meanwhile, for the steamer, 
rather than strike the rock herself, will run you down without a 
moment’s hesitation, throw your crew a few life-preservers, and 
cheerfully pay for your boat when her owner’s spool of red-tape 
is exhausted. Boats of the type of the Puritan and Priscilla 
take up a large part of the channel at the Gate when they are 
passing through, and their captains cannot be expected to take 
any chance of disabling the vessel or imperiling the safety of a 
thousand passengers for the sake of avoiding a collision with a 
craft worth a few hundred dollars. 

If you are sailing on the edge of a few planks fastened to- 
gether without regard to the lines of beauty, anda much larger 
and heavier boat is approaching, ease your sheets and fall away 
gracefully, or luff her into the wind for a moment ; and as the 
big boat glides by your little craft will rise to her swell, bow 
prettily and say, ‘“‘I hope to grow and be handsome like you 
some day!” and those on the larger yacht will mentally smile at 
you and say, ‘* You are a gentleman, sir, and I wish you a pleas- 
ant voyage.” You will be amply repaid for your trouble by the 
picture of the larger boat sliding majestically by, which will be 
with you for many days. CaaRLEs E. DAVENPORT. 
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BOW VIEW OF SHAMROCK II. IN DRY-DOCK, SHOWING HER ENORMOUS FORWARD OVERHANG AND SHAPELY LINES. 


SHAMROCK II.’"S POWER AND BEAUTY DISCLOSED IN DRY-DOCK. 


HOMAS LIPTON’S CHALLENGER FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP SHOWS A STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO THE EARLIEST AND LATEST YANKEE MODELS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “ Lesiie’s WEEKLY.” COPYRIGHT, 1901, By C. E Botugs.—(Sex Pace 194.] 
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ELECTRIC TOWER, SHOWING TORCH-BEARERS. 
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Electricity’s Crowning Triumph. 


MyriaDs of lights shine at night from the pinnacles, domes, 
and minarets of the Rainbow City and give the cluster of stuc- 
coed buildings at the Pan-American Exposition the appearance 
of a fairy land. The architecture of the famous cities of the 
Old World and the exquisite color tints with which the Moors 
softened the weird exteriors of their marvelous palaces in Spain 
have acquired an added charm under the mystical influence of 
electric light. The classic buildlngs erected by the western lake 
never seemed so brilliant as they have done since this new agent 
came to set off the splendors of Ionic columns in the blue-and- 
green moonlight that sleeps on the tranquil shores of Lake Erie. 
And so the Pan-American Exposition, which will be remembered 
for its epoch-making results in the commercial history of two 
continents knitting the Latin-American republics more closely 
to the people of the United States, is even more noteworthy as a 
shining illustration before all the world of the great develop- 
ment of electricity in this country and the marvelous powers of 
the electric light. In no other city here or abroad could such a 
display be produced. The power that generates the current for 
lighting the exposition grounds is furnished by the mighty cata- 
ract, whose thunderous roar is only a few miles away. Niagara, 
harnessed as it has been, does for Buffalo, for a comparatively 
small expense, what no other city could afford to buy in the 
ordinary way. : 

It is estimated that it would cost $20,000,000 to give such a con- 
tinuous illumination anywhere else—that is, without Niagara. 


WITH ITS THOUSANDS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
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A GLOW OF ELECTRICITY IN AND AROUND THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


The lighting of the buildings at night is an inspiration to all 
who visit the exposition. The gentle increase of the rays of light 
as they creep from roof to roof and pass from one pinnacle to an- 
other until the whole exposition is lighted up in a blaze of noon- 
day glory resembles nothing so much as a daybreak when the 
morning twilight increases into dawn. The extinction of the 
lights, so gradual and so pleasing to the eye, leaves the spectator 
bewildered and amazed as he stands gazing at the dim spectres 
of the buildings so resplendent a moment before. He returns to 
the spot night after night fascinated, and at last lost in reverie 
as the spectacle ends. 


America’s Lesson to the World. 


THE British workmen who are coming to this country this 
fall to study American methods will only need to exercise or- 
dinary intelligence to arrive at the secret of America’s growing 
supremacy in the markets of the world. It was all disclosed in 
the order for American locomotives which came from Japan 
the other day. They were wanted because both the material 
and the workmanship were better than could be found else- 
where, and also because the order would be filled quickly. The 
best material, the best workmanship, the greatest promptness in 
doing business—there you have the whole case. When British 
manufacturers rise to our standard on these points they will 
get their proportionate share of the world’s trade. They need 
not send a delegation over here to learn this. They can have 
the information from us gratis. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE NIGHT SPLENDORS OF THE RAINBOW CITY. 


THREE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION.—Taxken for “ Lesiig’s WEEKLY.” Coprricst, 1901, By C. D, ARNOLD. 
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The Curiosities of Fig-culture. 


STRANGE as it may seem, the problem of establishing the 
Smyrna fig in the United States is one of entomology. The 
annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture contains an in- 
teresting article on this subject by L. O. Howard, Ph. D., who 
is himself an entomologist. The fig-tree, he points out, has 
been grown in the Southern States for a long period, in Cali 
fornia since as early as 1710, and as far north as the lower Hud- 
son River valley. Success in drying figs was greatest in Cali- 
fornia because of the warm climate, but nothing was raised for 
years to compare in quality with the Smyrna fig of commerce. 
After years of experiments resulting in failure, cuttings were 
bought in Asia Minor with much difficulty and sent to Fresno, 
where they were planted in 1888 in the Fancher Creek Nursery. 
The importation of the wild, or caprifig, cuttings was the next 
step taken, which followed a tardy recognition of the fact that 
the Smyrna fig owes its peculiar flavor to the number of ripe 
seeds it contains, and that these ripe seeds are only to be gained 
by the fertilization of the flowers of the Smyrna with pollen 
derived from the wild fig, or caprifig. From time immemorial 
it has been known that in Oriental regions it bas been the cus 
tom of the natives to break off the fruits of the wild fig, bring 
them to the edible fig-trees, and tie them to the limbs. From 





STRINGING THE PROFICHI FIGS PREPARATORY TO THEIR DISTRIBUTION ON THE SMYRNA 
TREES.—By courtesy of the United States Agricultural Department. 


the caprifigs thus brought in there issues a minute insect, 
which, covered with pollen, crawls into the flower-receptacles 
of the edible fig, fertilizes them, and thus produces a crop of 
seeds and brings about the subsequent ripening of the fruit. 
The careful investigations of Count Solms-Laubach and Fritz 
Mueller in the early eighties, and later those of Dr. Paul 
Mayer, have shown that the varieties of the wild fig, or capri- 
fig, are the only ones that contain male organs, while the vari- 
eties of the Smyrna fig are exclusively female. In the caprifig 
there is said to exist in Mediterranean regions three crops of 
fruit—the spring crop, known as “ profichi”; the second as 
‘* mammoni,” and the third as ‘‘ mamme,” the latter remaining 
on the trees through the winter. The fig insects (the Oriental 
species being known as blastophaga grossorum gravenhorst) 
over-winter in the mamme, oviposit in the profichi, develop a 
generation within it, each individual living in the swelling of 
a gall-flower (a modified and infertile female flower), and issue 
from it covered with pollen, enter the young flower-receptacles 
of the Smyrna fig, which are at that time of the proper size, 
and make an attempt to oviposit in the true female flowers, 
fertilizing them at the same time by means of the pollen adher- 
ing to their bodies. The life-history of the insect from that 
time cn is not well understood, but the blastophaga was known 
to occur again in the winter, or mamme, crop of figs. 

Mr. George L. Roeding, son of a banker in San Francisco, 
artificially fertilized his young Smyrna figs in 1890 with pollen 
taken from caprifig flowers. The introduction of the blasto- 
phaga (fig- fertilizing insect) was first attempted by James 
Shinn, of Niles, Cal., who obtained the first specimens in July, 
1891, but want of sufficient caprifigs for their propagation made 
the venture a failure. The Department of Agriculture took 
the matter up late in 1897, and Mr. Howard was put in charge 
of the experiment. Mr. Roeding’s farm near Fresno was chosen 
for the purpose. Hand caprification of an orchard was finally 
tried successfully. That is, a force of men was employed to 
cut the wild or caprifigs from their trees and suspend them 
to the branches of the Smyrna fig-trees. These figs were laid 
out in trays for inspection to eliminate the worthless figs and 
keep only those that were pretty sure to give a good supply of 
insects. The stringing of the figs followed, and the distributing 
parties went through the orchard throwing or hanging the 
strings in the Smyrna trees. 

Before the blastophaga enters the fig the fig is transverse 
and strongly ribbed, as shown in the three figs on the right side 
of the twig. The figures along the right side of the picture 
show the botanically ripe Smyrna fig, the cut specimens show- 
ing that stage where the female flowers secrete the largest 
amount of saccharine matter. The entire crop of Mr. Roe- 
ding’s orchard in 1900 was estimated at from twelve to fifteen 
tons of good figs on the trees, all resulting from the inhabitants 
ot Jess than 450 winter figs. 

After the collection of the figs they were transferred to the 
drying-ground, dipped into a boiling brine of salt water, and 
placed on trays todry. The dipping of the fig in brine is sup- 
posed to bring the sugar into the skin, hasten the drying, and 
make the skin pliable. After drying, the figs were placed in 
boxes holding 200 pounds each, where they remained for two 
weeks to pass through a sweat. Before packing, these were 
washed in cold salt-water to remove all dirt. Figs which were 
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over-dried, or improperly fertilized, called ‘‘ dummies,” rose to 
the top when placed in this solution. The figs were taken to 
one of the leading packing-houses in Fresno, where in the busy 
season from 200 to 300 bands are employed. The neat appear- 
ance of the women and girls, and the cleanliness observed in 
the handling of the fruit, are peculiar to California packing- 
houses, which are certainly not equaled in Smyrna. 

Chemical analysis made by Professor Hilgard, of the Uni- 
versity of California, showed that figs sybmitted to him by Mr. 
Roeding contained 1.42 per cent. more sugar than the best im 
ported Smyrna figs. The samples Mr. Howard has received he 
pronounces of exceptional edibility. The flavor is delicious, 
and comparable to that of the imported figs, except for the lack 
of the slight acidity noticed in those ordinarily bought on the 
market, which is of a rather disagreeable quality. There seems 
little doubt that a great and profitable trade in these figs can 
be gained in the United States. 


The Soldier and His Clothes. 


It would not be a difficult matter to trace the victories of 
arraies to the military tailor. Just as the subsistence officers 
rueasure the possibilities of military valor by the excellence of 
the military cuisine, so battles might be imagined to a success- 
ful issue by the virtue of the 
workmen who make apparel 
which shall give the soldier 
comfort on the march and pro- 
tect him from the rigors of the 
climate. With this vital aspect 
before the army quartermasters 
the latter naturally give much 
consideration to the design and 
adoption of the various articles 
which compose the service ha- 
biliments of the soldier. Possi- 
bly the idea of a uniform began 
with the necessity which was 
felt long since by men belong- 
ing to army organizations of 
giving them an attire asa dis- 
tinction between those who 
practice the trade of war and 
those who engage in the pur- 
suits of peace. 

The gaudiness of military 
trappings, which once lent 
splendor to the vocation, has 
now given way to clothing and 
equipment designed on the se- 
verest lines of necessity, com- 
fort, and common sense. It 
has not been such an easy mat- 
ter to fulfill these qualifications 
as might be imagined, for a good deal of coveted tradition in 
the clothing and equipment of soldiers had to be dishonored, 
and gradually the spectacular features of military dress have 
been abandoned in favor of something inconspicuous and serv- 
iceable. Ornamentation is of less importance than comfort- 
able fit, and it is now considered that a lurid, decorated collar 
on the soldier’s uniform adds nothing to his efficiency, what- 
ever quality it may have given him as a joy to the eye. The 
soldier’s coat is not the corset-shaped, binding thing it used 
to be, but is of comfortable looseness, amply equipped with 
capacious pockets. The government adopts standards of the 
quality of material to which the contractors must conform 
in their delivery of clothing, shoes, leather goods, and other 
innumerable supplies which enter into the costume of the 
trooper. 

In recent years the question of color has come to enter into 
the outer garments of those who fight. Gaudy coats of red or 
green, or even of dark blue, are considered unsuitable for use 
in armies. White is, of course, the best target, while the 
greatest protection which has been found is afforded by an 
ashy-brown color, or something on the order of the khaki uni- 
form worn by our troops in the tropics and by the British in 
India, from whom we have adopted the idea. The Confederate 
gray is nearly as inconspicuous as the favorite ashy brown. 
Tents also are now being made of material of thiscolor. Other 
armies, such as the Russian, are using a dark-green uniform, 
but find the color unsuited for wintry weather, when the som- 
bre tourraine would set off the color and offer a conspicuous 
target. The necessary protection in such a case is given by the 
addition of a gray sheep-skin cap and a long overcoat of a 
slaty-gray color. 

Burnished metal or anything which would shine in the sun 
is no longer used, and even the buttons are now made of a dull 
metal. In some of the armies the metal scabbard has been dis- 
carded in favor of one of wood covered with hard rubber. There 
are many technical questions involved in the selection of the sol- 
dier’s uniform. They include the conduction of heat, the ab- 
sorption of moisture, and the permeability of clothing. The 
hygiene of a soldier’s apparel is the subject which engages the 
attention of the doctors as well as the quartermasters, and the 
expert in clothing must know a great deal about a wide range 
of subjects which in the end give the soldier a comfortable 
dress and at the same time a protection against attack and a 
preservation from the climatic variations. 

The head-dress of the soldier in former times had to take 
into account the necessity of protection against sabre-strokes. 
Now the more comfortable and serviceable campaign hat of 
drab felt is used, and in some latitudes a straw hat. The pon- 
derous headgear which looked like and was about as comfort- 
able as a decorative coal-scuttle is worn now only by some 
armies on parade. It is a relic of the days of the monstrous 
shako, and has gone the way of all unserviceable military orna- 
mentation. Coats and trousers are now cut with the view to 
absolute comfort and the untrammeled use of the limbs. In 
our army the troops are allowed to wear varied styles of cloth- 
ing, according to the climate in which they areserving. Thus 
at some posts a summer uniform of white cotton duck is issued, 
while heavier apparel is used by the troops in Alaska. An im- 
portant feature of the soldier’s dress is the foot gear, and great 


care is exercised in the selection of material for stockings as 
well as the shoes, for it is most important that the soldier be 
not crippled by defective foot-gear. There is a science in the 
care of the soldier’s feet, and the X-ray has come in to aid in 
the solution of the problem. 

It is of vital importance that the soldier’s equipment be not 
too extensive, lest in giving him all that luxury might suggest 
he might be burdened on the march with unnecessary and (is- 
astrous weight. So it has come to be a very nice question 
where to establish the limit which the soldier should carry as 
most essential to his welfare. The American soldier on the 
march carries in clothing, arms, equipment, three days’ ra 
tions, and equipage a trifle more than seventy-four pounds, a 
greater weight than is borne by the infantryman of other 
armies, and a greater weight than the army surgeons say is 
desirable from a bygienic point of view. 

Those clothing scientists who are also military strategists 
say that the existing problem is in the reduction of the soldiecr’s 
burden, that he may not be impeded on the march, and that he 
may go into battle with a vigor unimpaired by an excess of 
weight, under which he must now struggle. Our troops in 
Cuba, disheartened by lack of transportation, wearied by a 
trackless country, and broken by the tropical heat, adopted the 
radical remedy, which must have cost some of them subsequent 
keen regret, of throwing away a good deal of equipment with 
which they were laden, so that those who followed the army 
could trace its progress by the rejected clothing and equipage. 

A kindred subject is that of disposing of the burden so as to 
allow the soldier a freedom of movement without the distress 
of faulty distribution of weight. Allsorts of devices have been 
invented for carrying the soldier’s equipment, but it was an ac 
cident of stern necessity which led to the adoption of the pres- 
ent blanket-roll. The great, cumbersome, heavy boxes known 
as knapsacks, borne by our soldiers in the Civil War, would 
sometimes be discarded in a dire extremity of fatigue, anc in 
such cases a few necessary articles were taken from the boxes 
and wrapped in the blanket, the ends of which were tied to 
gether. Now the soldier rolls his supplies in the useful blanket, 
which he slings over his shoulder, while a further convenience 
is a blanket-bag which holds the articles and equipment, and 
which is carried in the blanket. General Merriam, of our 
army, invented a bag which bears his name, and which has 
been successfully tested in the service. 

Akin to this subject of equipment is the mess outfit which the 
soldier must carry. An ingenious device is now used which 
embraces in a compact canvas-covered bundle a tin cup, knife, 
fork, spoon, canteen, plate, and two cooking-utensils. The 
articles are made of aluminum, and the whole is an ingenious 
combination of a somewhat extensive culinary outfit. There 
are those who continually have a thought to the improvements 
in military forms and equipments, but it is doubtful if the next 
fifty years will show the same progress made in the last fifty 
years with regard to the comfort and serviceability of the 
clothing of the men who do our fighting. J. E. JENKs. 


A Woman’s Visit to Colombo. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


CoLomBo, July 10th, 1901.—About five o’clock we saw the 
light-houses which showed us we were nearing the beautiful 
island of Ceylon. I thought of the words of the old hymn so 
attractive to me in my childhood days : 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

And avery prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 





























A SNAKE-CHARMER AND HIS SON. 


Someway I am reluctant to quote the concluding line after the 
day spent in Colombo. It is difficult to realize what cruelties 
were formerly practiced in this beautiful island of the Indian 
Ocean. It was too late to enter the harbor that night, so we 
anchored outside the breakwater wall and wakened at the sound 
of native boys singing ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” Hastening our 
toilet we stood on the lower promenade deck looking out upon 4 
strange scene. Close to the ship were swarms of black boys i0 
narrow canoes, their sleek bodies glistening in thesun. Some 
were sitting cross-legged in their boats, just wide enough to hold 
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them, others standing in their wiggling canoes singing the once- 
popular American catch-song and clapping their bent arms at 
the elbow against their bodies or their hands in time to the music. 
Suddenly they stopped singing and began their pleading for 
diving-money. ‘‘ Di, di, di; tencents. All right,” and when no 
one responded a little fellow about four or five years said ‘‘ Di, 
di, di; five cents. All right, all right.” The money then 
began to drop both from upper and lower deck, and out of the 
unoes went the brown bodies, andif the fortunate ones came 
with the silver in their teeth—where else could they hold it ?— 
eir breech-cloths did not have pockets—and deftly climbed 
nto their canoes, the clamor began again. The little fellow 
as a great favorite both with the passengers and the natives 
,emselves, who seemed to give him an advantage over the rest. 
One thing I noticed that made me feel these brown creatures 
vere kin to white people ; as they swam beneath the water the 
‘ttoms of their feet were white, a strange contrast to their 
own, sometimes black, bodies. 
Suddenly a black head peered over the railing, and a slim 
body sat astride putting out his hands, saying, *‘ Di, di, di; ten 
nts, all right,” and the money being thrown into the water 
»wn went the diver into the sea, while yet another one dropped 
ym the promenade deck above, in like pursuit of the silver. 
\t first I shuddered to see this done, as the German steamer 
‘inzess Irene stands very high out of water, but I learned to 
ink of them rather as fish or water animals than as human 
ings. 
After breakfast we took a large row-boat and went on shore. 
he ship was now anchored inside the breakwater. Formerly 
travelers were brought on shore in baskets by natives through 
he surf, now we ride at ease into safe anchorage, while the surf 
ars and tosses its white mane above the breakwater a short 
listance from us. The Oriental Hotel was a short walking dis- 
tance from our landing-place, and we were soon seated on the 
randa and being entertained by a snake-charmer. Taking 
carriages we were surrounded by beautiful little Indian boys, 
who offered flowers to the ‘‘ beautiful lady ,” hoping for small 
ins in exchange for flattery and flowers. We first drove along 
the red sandstone road by the beach, over which one long reach 
of surf followed another in ceaseless succession; then we turned 
into a road shaded by all kinds of tropical trees, many of them 
fruit trees, as the banana, cocoanut, mango, yam, and other 
kinds to me unknown. 

Flowers of every color, shade, and variety grew most luxuri- 
ously among the ferns or upon vines which intertwined the 
branches of the trees or crept over the low eaves of the native 
houses. Upon the porches of these houses sat old people and 
babies seeming alike happy, the one in their first, the other in 
their second childhood. The old people looked very old, their 
gray beards and hair in contrast with their black and shrunken 
faces, but kindly eyes looked out from beneath the long eye- 
lashes and burly eyebrows. Occasionally we passed a bungalow 
used by foreigners, thatched with brown and red earthen tiles, 
shaded by palms, with a grassy lawn sweeping down to the sea. 
There were palms everywhere, long iines of palms, sociable 
groups of palms, and solitary palms, the last seemingly the 
most beautiful. The names on the bungalow gates gave a 
large number to the Scotch, as Bannockburn, and others of like 
national prominence. One of them refreshed us by its very 
name, as by this time it was very warm, Icicle Hall. We passed 
native shops displaying tropical fruits, open as in China and 
Japan, but, unlike the former, displaying very little fresh or 
dried meats. There were, however, strange-looking dried and 
fresh fish, and the fruit and vegetable shops were very attractive. 

Little boys followed our carriages, especially gathering about 
us as we were delayed at the toll-house, begging, in soft, musical, 
caressing voices, for money. They sang in a sweet sin,: song 
way these words: ‘‘I owe my grandmother three pennies,” ‘I 
owe my grandmother three pennies,” ‘‘ I owe my grandmother 
three pennies,” repeating each plea in three lines as if it were a 
triplet verse of song. Later it was‘‘I owe my uncle three 
pennies ;” then, ‘‘I am very hungry.” ‘‘ Please give me some 
money, beautiful lady.” The women brought their babies to hold 
up to us, some of them with exquisite faces. One child about 
four was most beautiful. It was difficult to refuse his pleading 
voice. The native children have soft, brown, loving eyes and 
beautiful regular features. I longed to have one of these babies 
carved in ebony ; then as I looked at them I knew neither 
marble nor ebony, nothing but flesh and blood, could do these 
brown beauties justice. They were naked save for strings of 
colored beads around arms, neck, wrists, and ankles. 

t would be a pity to clothe them, if only they could remain 
baties. I would have liked to take one home with me for a pet 
au! plaything or a piece of living statuary. What a pity they 
mot grow old and haggard, andthatsosoon ! After two hours’ 
ride we reached Mount Laviana Hotel. This hotel is built ona 
rocky promontory, and below the surf rolls up on the wide 
sandy beach or beats upon the rocks, while in the distance are 
lovzg lines of palms bordering the sea. We were again enter- 
tained by a snake-charmer, and for a bitof silver he and his 
liitie boy posed for us to take a picture. For our tiffin we were 
se! ved by Indian servitors and given most delicious mangoes, 
/imeapples, and other tropical fruits. Our ride home in the cool 
of the afternoon was even more delightful than the morning 
ide. It was Sunday, and we passed groupsof natives going 
both to Episcopal and Wesleyan Methodist churches. They were 
well dressed and well behaved, and the small churches looked 
very attractive. 

The one peculiarity I most noticed was the extreme cheer- 
fulness of the people. Even the beggars look their prettiest, 
use their sweetest words, in softest voices, with smiles and 
laughs as they beg for, their grandmothers. So different from 
the Chinese beggars ; nothing repulsive, everything winning, the 
people gracious. The groups of people on their way to the 
churches were. very intelligent-looking, and ‘I bad the feeling 
that missionary-work in Ceylon -was well worth the cost: The 
beauty of the scenery is beyond words, hence I make no at- 
tempt to give other than a glimpse in-word and picture of. its 
beauty. It seemed to me more like a vision of heaven than of 
earth. If tropical beauty could be brought to such.a state of 
perfection without the noon-day heats, then would Ceylon be 
indeed a paradise. Of course, being a visitor of buta day, I 
have the advantage over those who make Colombo, Ceylon, a 
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study during years of residence, for, as in the words of the 
hymn, “ Every prospect pleases,” and I neither saw nor I fear 
desire to see or know of the sin, poverty, and consequent suffer 
ing which as the deadly upas may overshadow its seemingly 
happy people. ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


When the Last Car Goes. 


QvuEsTION—“ How late did you sit on the piazza *"' 
ANnsweR—“ My friend went home at half-past ten in the evening.”’ 
Q.—* Did you look at the clock when he left *”’ 
A.—** No; but I know when the last car goes."°"— From Miss Mabel 
Chapin’s testimony in the Fosburg trial 
Ovt on the porch, where the clambering vines 
Scatter the tender light that shines 
From the golden moon, and it trickles through 
The fragrance of flowers in honey dew 
To drop with a smile on man and maid, 
Trysting there in the friendly shade, 
Life is a joy, and each one knows 
Sorrow only 
When 
the 
last 
ear 
goes. 
They sit in the misty silence, still 
As the star that crowns the distant hill ; 
Heart speaks to heart, hand speaks to hand, 
In the voiceless language they understand, 
And tell the story as old as time, 
The same old story in every clime, 
The mystic music of soul that knows 
Discord only 
When 
the 
last 
car 
goes. 
Up where the north wind storms along, 
Down where the south wind sings its song, 
Far in the East, where the rising sun 
Starts for the West, where its course is done ; 
In every spot where the human heart 
Does for the world its better part ; 
In cold December, in balmy June, 
By the crackling fire or the mellow moon 
It’s the same old joy, and each one knows 
Sorrow only 
When 
the 
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Man’s Wonderful Physique. 


Tue feats of endurance which the well-trained man 
ean accomplish will continue to be a source of wonder 
to the dyspeptic, who husbands his comfort at the ex- 
pense of his health and happiness. There is no more 
striking example of the endurance of man than the pres- 
ent paced bicycle races, which have become so popular 
throughout the country. Records are going by the board 
every day, and yet the rider jumps from his wheel after 
finishing a fifty-mile race in record time, bows politely to 
the cheering thousands, and runs nimbly to his training 
quarters, breathing freely, with temperature almost 
normal, and none the worse, after a good rubdown and 
hearty meal, than the spectators who have watched the 
feat in comfort from their reserved seats in the grand 
stand. It was only the other day that a world’s record 
for one mile was made in the first mile of a 35-mile race. 
Such a performance in a race of that distance would have 
been considered foolhardy and suicidal in the sporting 
world a few years ago. Now an advantage gained in the 
early part of a race means much to competitors so evenly 
matched. Suppose a horse or any other animal was put 
through such a test? Start a man either on foot or on a 
bicycle, and if the distance is far enough he will beat out 
the horse. And speaking of the horse, the tendency of the 
average owner to-day seems to be to train his bread- 
winner for sprinting only. So many races of that sort 
are held nowadays that the long-distance contests are dy- 
ing out. Sprints are quick-gambling propositions, and 
that is what the majority seems to want. Neither the 
Suburban nor the Brooklyn Handicap was the great 
race this year that it had been in the past, and yet 
the distance is only one and a quarter miles. The Brighton 
Cup, 244 miles, was simply a farce, only two horses 
starting for this rich prize, although second place was 
worth a cool thousand dollars. Owners stumble over each 
other in their efforts to enter their horses in sprints of 
five-eighths to three-quarters of a mile, while the distance 
events are practieally ignored. The result will be that we 
will have a grand army of sprinters among our thorough- 
breds with not a popular idol or a really great race-horse 
among the whole lot. The old four-mile heat races, so 
popular a few years ago, which attracted many thousand 
spectators to the race-courses, probably could not secure 
an entry if featured at any track to-day. It simply shows 
that the average owner is more solicitous of his animal 
friend than he is of himself. Take the owner of a rich 
kennel off on a shooting trip having with him half a dozen 
of his best pointers and setters. He will work his bird 
dogs in pairs on alternate days although he is sure to 
have favorites and would prefer to have with him two 
particular dogs every day if he were not afraid of in- 
juring them by overwork. And yet the man will hunt 
right on every day for several weeks at a time and never 
feel any the worse for it. He almost breaks the heart of 
every dog left in its kennel every time he shoulders his 
gun and starts for the fields and woods. Of course the 
dog travels much farther each day than the man, but the 
uninitiated would think that two healthy dogs would be 
able to wear out any hunter. 
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Cresceus, King of Trotters. 


AMONG the world’s new wonders the foremost place is held 
to-day by Cresceus, the king of trotters. This mild-eyed, tawny- 
maned, cumbersome stallion, who has the heavy limbs and 
chunky look of a plow-horse, broke the world’s record for ap 
actual trotting-race at Brighton Beach recently, and defeated 
The Abbot, his only rival for trotting supremacy, in a superb 
contest. It kept the interest of 20,000 or more spectators at a 
white heat, which broke out in a mighty shout of spontaneous 
admiration when the winner passed under the line. Not only 
was the world’s race record broken by the first heat of Cresceus, 
trotted in 2.0344, but the great horse covered the first quarter 
in 3084 seconds, a feat which was pronounced marvelous by all 
horsemen, who do not expect to see it beaten for years to come. 

The race was the fastest ever trotted both as a whole and in 
each of its quarters. Cresceus did the first quarter in 30%, the 
half in 1.0114, the three-quarter pole in 1.3214, and the mile in 
2.084%. The Abbot was a good match for his mighty conqueror, 
and recovered on the homestretch much of what he lost at first 
by the speed-burst of Cresceus in the first quarter. His nose was 
almost up to the neck of the winning driver, when Cresceus ended 
his never-to-be-forgotten mile. In the second neat, however, 
The Abbot’s lack of stamina renewed the astonishment of his 
backers, but in another way. He was beyond the distance flag, 
and completely used up when Cresceus finished, and the purse of 
$12,000 was given to the victor without another heat. The 
rhythmic strides of the world beater, as his hoofs came down on 
the brown track like trip-hammers, had never been excelled in 
precision. 

His wonderful performance makes it probable that Cresceus 
will yet trot a mile in two minutes, and mark an epoch in the 
trotting annals of the world which will not be equaled again 
in many years, if it ever is excelled. 


The ‘* [laine’’ from a Cash Point. 


FEW persons have realized that the Cuban claims commis- 
sion, of which ex-Senator William E. Chandler, of New Hamp 
shire, is chairman, has the extraordinary powers conferred 
upon it by Congress. Its numerous duties include the reopen- 
ing of certain subjects which Americans generally thought had 
been settled forever by the war with Spain and the signing of 
the treaty of Paris. The most prominent of these was the 
question of responsibility for the destruction of the Maine, 
which everybody supposed had become a dead issue after the 
great sea-fights of Manila Bay and Santiago. This country, of 
course, released Spain from the payment of individual claims 
which Americans might possibly have brought against her by 
reason of the battle-ship’s loss. A number of claims of this 
kind have been filed with the State Department, and Senator 
Chandler’s commission is to decide whether the government 
shall pay them. 

Two important questions arise in this connection. The first 
is whether, in the case of a national sbip, any claim whatever 
for private damages arises. The national claim, of course, was 
totally distinct, and the treaty of peace settled it finally and 
for all time. If all private claims were included in the na- 
tional claim the whole matter could be quickly and easily dis- 
posed of. 

On the other hand, if it is decided that the officers and men 
who composed the crew of the battle ship would have had just 
personal claims against the Spanish government in case it was 
responsible for the destruction of the ship, it will become neces- 
sary for the commission to decide whether Spain was so respon- 
sible for the explosion on the Maine. This she has always 
stoutly denied. How her guilt can be proved, or her innocence 
established, if the question must be raised, without causing an 
unpleasant international episode, affords ex-Senator Chandler 
and his associates much room for study. 


The Alabama Negro Progressing. 


THE last census report shows that in Alabama the total vot- 
ing population has gained 0.1 per cent. in literacy. The white 
voting population has gained 3.1 per cent., and the negro vot- 
ing population has gained 7.3 per cent., showing a much more 
rapid advance by the negro than by the white voter. 


Facing the Imperial Castle 


in Berlin stands the Grand Hétel de Rome, with a magnificent front 
both Unter den Linden and Charlotten Strasse. It is an ideal hotel of 
about 150 rooms, remodeled and refurnished at considerable expense 
in 1900. The original family still owns and runs the house on the his- 
torical lines of generous hospitality and absolute fairness of treat- 
ment. The rooms are high, large, with ample light and good cheer. 
The public rooms are very attractive indeed, and the restaurant—a 
series of picturesque dining-rooms—runs in a semicircle around the 
beautiful palm-garden, which attracts many natives and many more 
from abroad. As a matter of fact, the Grand Hétel de Rome is still 
the annex, as it were, of the Emperor's castle, and those of the Kai- 
ser’s visitors who cannot be accommodated at the ‘Schloss’ are 
lodged at this hotel. ‘The more select and refined tourist prefers this 
hotel and, above al!, the picturesque restaurant, where he is sure io 
find an epicurean table, a faultless service, very rare and always re- 
liable wines, and, above all, an equitable treatment. The reputation 
of this house has led all others for the past half a century, and it con- 
tinues still as one of the select hotels which has a sort of club-like 
character, and to mention it as your residence is to have a well-known 
club printed on your visiting card. 


If You are Tired 
Usr HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘‘When completely 
tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me.” 

IF health is wealth, riches are yours if you use Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists. 


A Good Milk 
for infant-feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds of native 
breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk herds are prop- 
erly housed, scientifically fed, and are constantly under trained 
inspection. Avoid unknown brands. 
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MISS BEULAH LOUISE PUGH, MISS ALICE CASTLEMAN, MISS MARY JEWELL WATKINS. MISS GRACE WATERS. 
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MISS JESSIE NORTON. MISS EDITH TERRY. MISS WINTER. 
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FIRST-PRIZE TROPHY, BANQUET SERVICE, TO BE GIVEN IN COMPETITIVE DRILL. 





GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, WHERE GRAND ENCAMPMENT SESSION WILL BE HELD. 


LOVELY WOMEN WHO GRACED A GREAT EVENT—A SMALL FORTUNE IN PRIZES. 


THE TWENTY-RIGHTH TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS IN LOUISVILLE, KY.—PxoroGraPHEp For “ Lesiiz’s WEEKLY.”—(SEE PaGE 194, 
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Exhilaration of Black-bass 
Fishing in laine. 


Kinzgo, Me., August 26th, 1901.—The sportsman who has 
never taken a small-mouthed black bass with the fly has missed 
a precious angling experience, and never to have visited Bel- 
grade Lakes, Maine, is to be unfamiliar with what is, without 
doubt, the finest black-bass fishing in the world. No fresh-water 
fish that swims has as much savage, dogged fight in him per 
pound as the bass, and in no other waters are the fish as plenti- 
ful or ready to take either the natural or the artificial lure as at 
Belgrade. 

From the moment the sharp splash on the water announces 
that the bass has taken the fly until, tired out, he comes reluc- 
tantly to the net, the sportsman has his hands full. Again and 
again the determined fellow seems to be on the verge of ex- 
haustion only to rally and take out more line, or make a frantic 
leap straight up into the air and shake himself viciously in an 
attempt to rid his mouth of the hook. There is a something 
about this leap which invariably follows the strike, and occurs 
frequently during the contest, which makes the heart of even 
the most hardened veteran flutter, and to see three magnificent 
fish all upon one leader go into the air at the same time, is an 
experience never to be forgotten, and which no other fresh- 
water fishing gives. 

The bass is not as graceful and as gamy a fighter as the 
land-locked salmon, but he is far more savage and determined, 
and he takes the fly readily, a thing very rare, generally speak- 
ing, in the silver-skinned fighter. The bass is not as graceful, 
clean cut, and sporty in his methods, nor as keen and alert in 
perception as the speckled trout, but taken all in all, he is a fish 
that any true sportsman will never tire of taking. From point 
of beauty the trout and salmon are superior, but the bass is an 
excellent table fish, not as good as the trout, to be sure, but 
better than the salmon. Few fish, however, make handsomer 
mounted trophies, the tough, dark skin of the bass making the 
work of the taxidermist easy. 

Then again, the fearlessness of the bass cannot but command 
admiration, and there is a tinge of real sentiment in the way 
they protect their spawn and young. After the eggs are de- 
posited the mother bass lies over the nest until the spawn is 
hatched. A bass will not eat bass spawn or fry, although it is 
very fond of the offspring of other fish in their various younger 
stages; but pickerel, trout, and sunfish are always on the look- 
out for dainty morsels, and it is against these natural enemies 
that the mother-bass defends her little ones. Let one of these 
fish approach and she attacks it fiercely and relentlessly, seldom 
failing in her effort to drive it away. When the fry get large 
enough to swim about, the mother moves about over the terri- 
tory through which the fry are scattered, making a patrol, as it 
were, When aschool of little bass is seen all that is necessary 
to make the mother appear is to throw a chip or stone among 
them. At asplash she will dart quickly out from some unseen 
quarter and survey the ground. This trait is, without doubt, 
responsible for the marvelous increase which the bass make in 
favorable waters, and under the wise protective laws existing 
at Belgrade it would seem that the bassing must remain prac- 
tically as it is for an indefinite period. 

Generally speaking, Belgrade Lakes have been known to the 
sportsman but a very few years. The fish were there years ago, 
so plentiful that the natives took them by the tons and shipped 
them in barrels to the Boston markets; but it was not until the 
spring of 1899 that the attention of the sporting world was called 
to the place through the energy of Charles A. Hill, the manager 
of the handsome new sportsman’s hotel, The Belgrade, which 
opened that year. 

The territory is extensive. The hotel overlooks Long Lake, 
some four miles long, and above it, but a minute’s walk across 
the road, is Great Lake, considerably larger. The fishing is 
everywhere. Emptying into Long Lake are two streams which 
make quick water, from which an unlimited number of fish 
may be taken. During the height of fly-fishing one may liter- 
ally follow the shore of the pond around its entire circumfer- 
ence and take handsome fish all the way, although, of course, 
some places excel others. 

The sportsman who wishes to explore or camp out will not 
be disappointed. Crotched Pond, ten miles away, offers ex- 
ceptional bass-fishing and good salmon and white-perch fishing. 
Tossey Pond and Carleton ponds, the same distance away, are 
famous for their bass-fishing, and North Pond, an equal dis- 
tance, has bass and white perch. At East Pond, eight miles, 
are white perch; at Ellis Pond, six miles, salmon, trout, and 
white perch; at Salmon Pond, six miles, salmon; and at Mc- 
Grath Pond, eight miles, trout, salmon, and white perch. 
Mercer Stream, six miles away, a tributary of the Sandy 
River, offers fine brook fishing for trout. The spring trolling 
for trout in the Belgrade Lakes is good. Many big trout and 
some pickerel are taken, but it is mainly for bass, owing to the 
superiority of this sport, that the sportsman should visit Bel- 
grade. 

The first trout fishing begins with the going out of the ice in 
April and lasts until October 15th; five months of fishing, good 
fishing, are promised. Fly-fishing begins early in June and is 
at its best for a month following. That means that during 
that time the bass come fast enough to dazzle the visitor who 
comes for the first time ; triples, double, any number. During 
July and August fishing is good—that is, all the law allows 
may be taken morning and night. The first two weeks of Sep- 
tember are counted fine fly-fishing. 

Many well-known trout-flies take bass well, notably the Par- 
nachenee Belle, Montreal, Brown Hackle, and Silver Doctor, 
but at Belgrade a bass-fly, the Kitson—red body and hackle 
and yellow wings—is a lure that all pin their faith upon. Next 
in point of estimation is the Colonel Fuller—yellow body, hackle 
and wings, with a spot of red on the wings, Other popular flies 
are the Seth Green, St. Patrick’s, Red Ibis, Wilson, and many 
more have their admirers. The regular trout fly rod will do, 
but a bass fly rod of from five to six ounces in weight is most 
used, with twenty - five yards of E line and a steel reel. In 
trolling twice as much line should be used, with a rod weighing 
from seven to eight ounces and a multiplying reel. The size of 
hooks on which flies are tied run from two to six, the smaller 

ones being used early in the season. 
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Bait-fishing is always good, and an almost unlimitable num- 
ber of fish may be taken at any time, rain or shine, warm or 
cold, and to catch a bass upon a light rig with any kind of bait 
isan achievement. The same cannot be said of any other fresh- 
water fish. The bass of Belgrade seem always hungry, always 
feeding. The fish range in weight from one to five pounds. 

Trolling is depended on early in the season, but later, when 
the fish are congregated, still-fishing is the method most em- 
ployed. Light tackle and rods are generally used, because the 
lighter the outfit the more the sport. Minnows, which may be 
bought for prices varying from twenty té twenty-five cents a 
dozen, are the best bait. They are placed on the hook by hook- 
ing them through the fleshy part of the back just below the 
dorsal fin, thrown out as far as possible and left to sink down 
and swim about. A dead minnow seems to have no attraction 
for the bass, but these live ones never fail to interest them. 

First comes a faint nibble, then a jerk or two, and a bit of 
loose line is taken out. ‘‘ Not yet,” calls the guide, as you are 
about to strike. ‘‘ Wait until I tell you.” Another nibble, a 
sharp jerk or two, which makes the end of a light rod dance up 
and down, and then the line cuts the water sharply. ‘ Soak 
him !” yells the guide with positive glee, his eyes sparkling, and 
you ‘‘soak.” The first time the rod parts at the second joint, 
but after a while you get the knack of it and manage to keep 
the rod intact, but it takes some time for the novice to under- 
stand just what to do with the demon on the end of the line. 
Out of the water he goes, minnows and worms fly into the air 
from his mouth, and nine times out of ten the hook goes with 
them. Thenagain, you hold him ‘too hard” or don’t hold in 
“hard enough,” and always with the same result. Then you 
strike ‘‘too hard” or ‘‘ too light,” and all the while the guide 
smiles at your discomfiture and makes up his mind for the ten- 
thousandth time that there is no fish in the world like the bass 
of Belgrade. 

Live frogs are effective bait at times. They are caught and 
kept alive, and may be purchased for a cent apiece. They are 
hooked through the lips and thrown into the water, where they 
swim about twice as natural as in life, for the pain of the hook 
gives them new vigor. Angle-worms are good bait, but not 
generally used, being regarded as the pot-hunters’ weapon. 
From the middle of July on, grasshoppers, which may be bought 
for seventy-five cents a hundred, are used. They are taken and 
kept alive and hooked lightly to the hook, so as not to kill them. 
No sinker is used, and they are cast upon the water, where they 
swim naturally. Thisis as near fly-fishing with bait as it is pos- 
sible to have it, and extreme delicacy is necessary to cast this 
bait without tearing the hopper from the hook. 

Just a word about Belgrade guides. Those I know guide be- 
cause they love to fish ; because they never tire catching bass 
or seeing others take them. For just this reason I consider 
them the best fishing guides I have ever seen. There are many 
good ones in the place, but I am only giving the names of the 
oldest ones, the majority of whom were born and raised about 
the place, and know the lakes and streams like a book. Among 
them are: Linnie N. Morrill, John P. A. W. Morrill, George 
Fowler, Alger Farnham, Alton Farnham, George Brand, Fred 
Boynton, Charles Watson, Walter Lord, Ernest Foster. 

The guide’s pay is $3 a day, which includes use of boat, or 
$2.50 a day without boat. Most of the guides are supplied with 
good fishing outfits, and should the sportsman have an oppor- 
tunity to run down to Belgrade without his outfit he would get 
along very comfortably, but, of course, fishing is not fishing 
with some other person’s tackle. The sportsman will want a 
guide. No sportsman thinks of getting along without one if he 
can afford it, but Belgrade is one of the places where a guide is 
not a necessity. The fishing points may be readily discovered 
and the fisherman may have bis fill of fishing, alone in his own 
boat. 

The rates at The Belgrade are $3 aday. There are numer- 
ous supply-stores in town, two mails daily are received, and 
there is telegraph and long-distance telephone connection with 
the outside world. During the season the eight A. M. train out 
of Boston reaches Belgrade station shortly after one P.M. A 
six-mile drive along a road bordered with beautiful scenery 
lands one at the hotel in another hour. Never before have I 
seen such an abundance of daisies and buttercups as lined this 
road during June, and the air is fragrant with the perfume of 
myriads of wild roses. HERBERT L. JILLSON. 


The Powerful Shamrock II. 


NOTHING that was said by English critics about Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock II. could give Americans any 
such idea of the new yacht’s chances to carry the America’s 
Cup home with her as they obtained by a few moments’ 
opportunity to inspect the vessel. It was the boat’s hull 
above water that made the first impression in this coun- 
try. With an underbody to correspond, every one pre- 
dicted a great racer, faster by far than the Shamrock I. 
and possibly a boat able to defeat the defender—whether 
the Constitution or the Columbia is chosen. 

When the Shamrock II. went in dry-dock, nothing re- 
mained except to see her spars in place in order to judge 
of her power. The extreme beauty of the new boat both 
above water and below delighted all American yachtsmen 
who saw her, and she was compared to advantage with 
the most shapely vessels ever built in this country. And 
the criticisms passed by experts have also been favorable. 
She is leaner in the bows than the American yachts, but 
they splash water too much sometimes, so that an easy 
entrance will be a pleasing change, even if the challenger’s 
bows do not give her the lifting power so conspicuous in 
the other yachts. Her fin is of immense strength. Her 
width is misleading, however, and does not look the 
twenty-five feet six inches given in the yachting papers. 
She has, as a whole, no corners or edges and is a beautiful 
aggregation of curves. Whether she will win the cup or 
not people have only just begun to guess, but whatever 
merit she may show in racing, her hull is a living testi- 
monial to the superiority of the old Yankee “ skimming- 
dish ” design, the result of New England’s aptitude and 
skill. How correct it was the latest experiments abroad 
with models in tanks have shown to the scientific world. 











A Grand Conclave in Louisville. 
(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., August 28th, 1901.—When the final 
chapter of Kentucky history is written it will close a 
volume wherein woman will be a chief character. Th« 
large number of wives of Templars who attended the 
Twenty-eighth Triennial Conclave in Louisville the last 
week of August was noteworthy. A Ladies’ Committee of 
650 members, with Colonel William Ryan as chairman, ar- 
ranged a programme of entertainment especially designed 
for the visiting ladies. One of the innovations was a re 
viewing stand on the route of the big parade to be occu- 
pied exclusively by women. 

At the grand ball in Confederate Hall, Thursday 
night of Conclave week, one of the matrons of honor was 
Mrs. J. C. W. Beckham, the Governor’s bride of a few 
months. Among the famous Kentucky belles who acted 
as maids of honor at the ball were Misses Alice Castle 
man, Jessie Norton, Lillie Annie Winter, Frances Duke 
Bessie Wymond, and Grace Waters. Half a decade ago 
Miss Castleman went to New York and returned home 
with the honors of the Patriarch’s Ball. 

Two imposing decorative features were the quadruple 
electric arch at the intersection of Fourth Avenue and 
Broadway and the court of honor in Jefferson, between 
Fifth and Sixth. The former was eighty-nine feet high 
and surmounted by a revolving cross and crown, one of the 
most admired of the Templar emblems. The court of 
honor consisted of twenty-four white pillars on either side 
of the street, decked with tropical plants and palms, which 
were connected by strands of roses and cut flowers. It 
was more beautiful than the arch itself. 

After a lapse of eighteen years competitive drills were 
again introduced into the programmes of Triennial Con- 
claves of Knights Templar. Eight commanderies were 
entered in the contests—seven in the infantry and one in 
the mounted. A libation set of twenty-five pieces was 
given as the second prize. A beautiful sterling centre- 
piece rewarded the third prize winner in the drills. <A 
massive punch bowl was awarded to the winuer of the 
prize in the mounted commandery drill. The cost of the 
five trophies was $7,600. 


The Great Steel Strike. 


THE progress of the steel strike during the month of 
August was an entire surprise to everybody. It was 
thought that an agreement had been reached and that 
there would be peace between labor and capital, but at 
the last moment another disruption occurred and the strike 
went on. As usual, the head of the labor movement came 
in for a great deal of criticism, and there were many re- 
ports that he would be superseded in bis work, but it hap- 
pened that wherever he went to address people interested 
in the troubles, he was met by thousands. The illustra- 
tions which we publish in this number show this fact 
better than any words could describe. President Shaffer 
is seen walking in the parade and addressing an enormous 
crowd of more than 20,000 people. A workingmen’s 
parade in Wheeling displays the fine quality of manhood 
in that State, and the same thing is shown in the two 
pictures which portray scenes at one of the largest steel 
mills. 


Comments on Current Topics. 


THE tax-paying public does not always make the discrim- 
ination which it should between the large expenditures of 
public money incident to a broad, progressive, and energetic 
administration, and the equally large, or larger, outlay of pub 
lic funds made necessary by ignorant, corrupt, and extravagant 
methods of administration. Both are alike condemned by that 
class of citizens who base their judgment solely on the size of 
the prevailing tax-rate,and not on the returns they receive for 
their money. A high rate of taxation may be entirely consist 
ent with a sound, business-like and truly economical conduct 
of public office. All depends on results, on the methods followed 
and the objects sought by the expenditure of public funds. Bad 
government, a government which panders to the vicious and 
depraved, which endangers public health and public morals in 
the interest of selfish, incompetent, and corrupt officials—such 
government is dear at any price. On the other hand, such an 
administration as that given New York by the late Colone! 
Strong, in which for the first time in many years an honest, 
truly liberal, and progressive policy was adopted in regard to 
public parks, public schools, and the police and fire departments, 
and in which, for the first time, the metropolis began to enjo} 
clean streets, such an administrative policy might well have been 
continued indefinitely, even though it did involve generous 
appropriations from the city treasury. 


No one acquainted with the temper and composition of popu 
lar audiences in America, and especially in some parts of it, 
will be surprised at the fact that the violent and incendiary ut 
terances of a notorious Southern politician in a Wisconsin town 
the other day provoked ‘‘ round after round of applause ” from 
his audience, according to the newspaper reports. It is never 
difficult for an orator with a glib tongue andan ad captandumn 
style of address to elicit “‘applause” from the emotional and 
thoughtless persons to be found in almost every public assem 
blage, and that without much regard to the subject matter of 
his discourse. As with the “gallery gods” of the theatre, even 
a stupid and vicious thing will stir up a great racket if it is only 
smartly said. And it is to be remembered always that a few 
people can make a great noise, especially when they figure in a 
newspaper report. Therefore, notwithstanding the ‘‘ applause” 
at Marionette, Wis., we are not disposed to believe that the 
good citizens in that town generally have any higher opinion of 
Senator Tillman’s views on lynching and negro disenfranchise- 
ment than other sane and law-abiding people throughout the 
country. Itis certain that the speech has not drawn “ rounds 
of applause” from the thoughtful press of South Carolina or 
the rest of the country, but quite the contrary. It has elicited 
nothing but expressions of indignation and contempt. 
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HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 





JAMES J. HILL, THE RAILROAD KING OF THE NORTHWEST. 


THE dullness of the market emphasizes the timidity of 
speculators who have sold out at a profit or who are still 
loaded up and are patiently awaiting a chance to get out 
with the least losses. A severe stringency in the money 
market would shake out a good many slenderly margined 
accounts and cause a drop that would open the bargain 
counter again. There is a genuine fear of dearer money. 
We were told not long ago that the situation would be 
greatly relieved by the arrival of sundry millions of gold 
from the Klondike, but it is now discovered that this 
gold is largely British gold and comes this way only to be 
shipped to London. Every effort is being made and will 
be made by great speculative interests and the underwrit- 
ing syndicates who are still carrying vast loads of securi- 
ties to maintain money at low rates. The deficiency in 
the corn crop has even been used as a bull argument, on 
the ground that a smaller crop will lead to decreased de- 
mands upon New York for money to move the crops. 
This is hardly a fair argument. The over-speculation in 
the West will probably increase the demands of that sec- 
tion for current funds, and many bankers look for an un- 
usual drain upon the resources of Eastern institutions in 
September and October. The situation may not be crit- 
ical, but it is at least interesting. 

I said, after the break in May, that the overloaded 
syndicates would be compelled to advance prices in order 
to get rid of their stock. The enormous increase in the 
loans of the New York banks shows that the great oper- 
ators are determined to fortify their position and that 
they are borrowing plentifully while money is easy. With 
the present attitude of the investing public the outlook 
for a general advance is not good. The great operators 
know this and may not be averse to permitting a gradual 
and easy decline until a lower level has been reached, 
which will be more inviting to the public. The danger of 
the situation is that if prices continue to decline, holders 
may become frightened and unload faster than the under- 
writing syndicates can buy. This situation might lead to 
a very serious and disastrous break, and that is the one 
thing which the leading financiers who are sustaining the 
market are most anxious to avoid. 

The next anxiety will be as to the maintenance of rail- 
way earnings. Thus far they held out extremely well as 
compared with the excellent showing of last year. The 
closeness with which the railroads are watching the situa- 
tion is evinced by the fact that the managers in the West 
and Southwest are circularizing the farmers and advising 
them not to sacrifice their stock by shipping it to the 
market for sale, but to wait until they know certainly 
whether or not sufficient fodder can be furnished at 
reasonable prices. Farmers, like all other classes, are 
liable to become panic-stricken in unexpected emergencies, 
and this warning of the railroad managers may have both 
timeliness and significance. Many believe that the sur- 
plus from last year’s corn crop amounts to sufficient to 
make up the large deficit in this year’s crop, and that the 
price of this important cereal will not be advanced much 
farther. Again, the total wheat crop is certain to be 
considerably larger than the aggregate of the spring and 
winter wheat of last year, and this will help the farmers 
out. 

But we shall realize the situation better when the rail- 
road earnings, two or three months hence, are reported. 
If they should show a general and large decrease, I doubt 
if there is sufficient money in Wall Street to start a new 
bull movement this year. Buyers have become exceed- 
ingly timid and they are watching every sign in the market 
with the greatest vigilance. However, it is not a good 
time to sacrifice stocks, for I believe that it is the purpose 
of the large holders of securities, many of them bought at 
higher than ruling prices, not to carry them beyond the 
first of December. They certainly will make a desperate 
effort before that time to put up values so that they can 
get out if possible. 

It is singular that so many prominent financiers have been 
predicting that money would continue at easy rates for weeks 
to come, probably until the September movement of the 
crops. Yet we have seen the bank reserves in New York 
dropping to the lowest point that they had reached in nearly 
a dozen years, an unaccountable shrinkage which seems to 
have puzzled our ablest financiers. We have seen interest 
rates advancing as high as 25 per cent. and a general reluc- 
tance to accept collateral that was passable only a few months 
ago. Istight money in sight? Is it nearer than most of our 
bankers have expected? If so, we may look for a calling in 
of loans and much greater discrimination in the acceptance 


of collateral. And every stock against which the loaners 
discriminate will receive a black eye. 

The strange thing about the bull movement is the fact that 
it did not carry up with it the industrial shares, though it did 
give a substantial boost to every one of the low-priced rail- 
way stocks, sending some of them, like Wabash common, from 
7 to 22. Veteran speculators have insisted all along that the 
bull movement, according to precedents, must naturally take 
in all the industrial shares, good, bad, and indifferent, before 
its final collapse. Perhaps they are changing their minds 
now. It is well for my readers to mark those stocks which 
have had abnormal rises, and if they operate on the short 
side, to remember the old saying that ‘‘ what goes up must 
come down.” Among these are Atchison, which has ad- 
vanced during the past year, when it was quoted at its 
highest figure, nearly 240 per cent.; Des Moines and Fort 
Dodge, 228 per cent.; Erie common, 274 per cent.; Erie sec- 
ond preferred, 238 per cent.; Mexican National certificates, 211 
per cent.; Missouri, Kansas and Texas common, 207 per cent. : 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 254 per cent.; St. Louis and 
San Francisco common, 413; St. Louis and Southwestern, 
243; Southern Railway, 200; Texas Pacific, 200; Wabash 
common, 208 ; and Colorado Fuel and Iron, 243. 


‘* H.,”’ Canton, O.: It has not a high standing. 

**C ,”’ Memphis, Tenn.: Letter received and satisfactory. 

“ K.,"’ Decatur, Ill: Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. (2) Not 
rated very high. (3) Ditto. 

“W.,”’ Patchogue, L. I.: Your letter received. You are correct. 
The error was an inadvertence. Thanks. 

*R.,”’ Philadelphia : I do not believe in the future of either of the 
Beaumont oil companies you mention. The woods are full of them. 

* F. A. H.,” Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Am waiting to get at the report be- 
fore I can advise. The dividends are being regularly paid. (2) Credit 
excellent. 

*M.,’? New York ; I would carry my Malting and B. R. T. until 
the first decided rise, which may help you to escape a loss. Your 
ereneeen are better in the latter than in the former. 

**B.,’’ Elmira, N. Y.: The party has not a high rating. None of 
the brokers who do this sort of business stands very well in the mer- 
cantile world, and you operate with any of them at your peril. 

** W.,” New York: Common sense ought to point out that any stock 
which is able to pay 1 per cent. a month in dividends will, on its 
merits, sell at higher than 35 centsa share. I do not believe in the 
future of the oil company. 

**p.,”” Amesbury, Mass.: No information is obtainable regarding 
the industrial and the mining corporation that you speak of. No 
transactions in the shares of either are recorded, and I know of no 
market for them. The stock cannot have much value. 

“ Z.,"" Schaefferstown, Penn.: Not rated very high, but do an ex- 
tensive business on small margins, of a kind that the legitimate 
houses do not care to do. They are members of the Consolidated 
Exchange. (2) Can obtain no information regarding it. 

**C.,” Indian Neck, Conn.: Amalgamated Copper aims to largely 
control the copper output of the United States. Standard Oil inter- 
ests are heavily identified with it, and it is paying 8 per cent. per 
annum in dividends. I regard the stock as one of the best of the 
industrials. 

‘ H. H.,”” Philadelphia: Cheap dividend-payers are Glucose com- 
mon and American Ice common, Another is Pressed Steel common, 
but all these industrial common stocks have yet to prove their perma- 
nent character. (2) Neither party you mention has a very good 
rating. I would not care to be guided by their advice. 

*E.,’? New York: The steel strike has led to renewed talk of the 
absorption of Republic Iron and Steel by the United States Steel 
Corporation, and this has strengthened the stock. The common 
shares represent no tangible property and no value, excepting the 
voting power, but they could readily be manipulated for a rise. 

‘* A Subscriber,” Oriskany, N. Y.: The future of American Sugar 
depends largely upon what its officers, and especially its president, 
may decide to do on the dividend question. Some leading men onthe 
Street have been buying the shares of late, on the expectation of in 
teresting developments. What they are remains to be disclosed. (2) 
Not rated very high. 

“ B.,’’ Milwaukee, Wis.: I do not believe in United States Steel 
common as a permanent investment. There are too many bonds, and 
there is too much preferred stock ahead of it. Other industrial com- 
mon stocks paying —, cent, are selling at about the same price as 
Steel common, and offer good opportunities for speculation. (2) Yes. 
(3) Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. 

‘* H.,”’ Toronto, Canada: The net earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for the last fiscal year, closing July ist, were over $7,000, 
000. The dividends, it will be seen, were more than earned. Compared 
with American railways, this stock is selling low. (2) The Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy 4s, under par, look like a safe investment, as 
they are guaranteed by the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railways. 

* J.,”° Amsterdam, N. Y.: The prospects of Louisville and Nash- 
ville, as indicated by the earnings, are excellent. (2) Manipulation 
has been behind the advance in Mexican Central, but the rise has also 
been due to the prospects of amalgamation with American interests. 
During the recent boom, Mexican railroads were for a time the favor- 
ites, chiefly because they were very cheap, not having participated in 
the general rise. 

‘**R. D.,”’ Indianapolis, Ind.: I would not sell my Toledo, St. Louis 
and Western common if you can afford to hold it until the ultimate 
disposition of the road takes place. If it goes much lower, you can 
even up the price, but Ido not expect to see it drop very much. It 
is a valuable line, and Vanderbilt interests are said to have cast af- 
fectionate eyes upon it for some time. (2) No charge to regular sub- 
scribers for financial advice. 

* Calvert,’’ Baltimore, Md.: The earnings of American Ice are 
said to be unusually large, but the stock has had little support, 
and those who believe in it are puzzled by its decline. I would nat 
advise selling at a loss. I presume the explanation of the lack of 
support lies in the fact that the largest holders do not care to put all 
their eggs in one basket, and are letting the stock take care of itself. 
They assure me that it is earning its dividends, and that this sum- 
mer's business has been the best on record. (2) Thanks for sub- 
scription. You are on the preferred list. 

“1D... Whitman, Mass.: The par value of American Locomotive 
common is $100 per share. The company has been organized but a 
short time, and no dividends have yet been declared. A safer invest- 
ment. would be the preferred, though the common offers good oppor- 
tunities for speculation, as prominent financiers are deeply interested 
in the enterprise. (2) The Anaconda Mining Company pays 4 per 
cent. per annum and owns a large and profitable mining property. 
The ownership of the stock is controlled by the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company. I regard the stock with favor. 

*K.,”’ Cleveland, O.: The National Carbon Company practically 
covers the carbon industry of the United States. Its capital consists 
of $4,500,000 preferred and $5,500,000 common stock. It is earning a 
considerable es over the preferred, and I think might be a fair 
speculative purchase at $18 per share. (2) Something depends upon 
the earning capacity of bot dp as future events may dis- 
close them. Opposition to National Biscuit is being organized, and it 
is an industry in which almost any man familiar with the business 
and with a moderate amount of capital can embark. (3) No dividends 
have been paid on Carbon common. Four per cent. per annum is 
paid on Biscuit common. : 

** H.,’’ Charlottesville, Va.: Of the five go industrials you 
mention, Ice, Woolen, Chicle, Pressed Steel, and Car and Foundry, I 
regard American Chicle as the safest. There is only $3,000,000 of the 
preferred stock, and the company is earning the dividends thereon, 
and is yc | and paying more than 8 per cent. on the common, 
which is ahead of it. Lregard Ice preferred as reasonable at prevail- 
ing prices, and I think Pressed Steel Car preferred is not dear. If the 
cumulative dividends on the preferred are not earned they are not 
paid, but dividends on the common stocks cannot be paid until the 
arrearages due on the preferred have been liquidated. (2) United 
Fruit Company's stock is quoted at about 90 bid. 

** Spec.,"” Milwaukee : The recent sudden drop in People’s Gas, of 
Chicago, was charged to an action by the State’s attorney to dissolve 
the gas trust into its constituent companies. We have been repeat- 
edly told that this company had succeeded in clearing up all its liti- 
gation. Yet, at intervals, new actions are projected to the detriment 
of the stockholders. If this company were in New York, where it 
would be let alone, the stock would sell at least twenty-five points 
higher. (2) The earnings of the Southern Railway for the past fiscal 
year showed a surplus of only $23,000 over the earnings of the pre- 
ceding year. The gross were nearly $3,500,000 larger, but 
Ge Seaen for improvements, for taxes and equipment, were in- 
¢ . 
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‘**R.,"’ Buffalo: There is no doubt that much more confidence is 
felt in the future of the market by enthusiastic traders now than was 
felta few weeks ago. Heavy rainfalls in the West and the fact that 
the worst is revealed about the damage to the corn crop, and, above 
all, the enormous magnitude of our shipments of wheat, which are 
beyond precedent, are all stimulating a new bull sentiment. Foreign 
advices indicate that our exports of wheat may aggregate nearly a 
quarter of a billion bushels. This has lessened the fear of gold ex- 
ports, and even justified a hope that we may import gold. If we can 
escape a stringent money market during the next sixty days, prices 
are likely to strengthen and may materially advance, unless the labor 
troublesassume a far more serious aspect. Ido not believe, however, 
that we,can have a prolonged bull movement. A good profit ought 
to be taken any time vefore the holidays. 

“'W..”’ New York: The regular and progressive increase in the 
price of Anthracite Coal, by the new combination, if it is maintained, 
ought to help all the coal railroads, including the Ontario and West- 
ern, The stock sold last year as low as 1844, and this year as high as 
4014. I think on reactions you might even up, to minimize the cost, 
and eventually sell ata profit. It certainly ought to be worth asmuch 
as Erie common, for which fancy prices are talkedof. (2) Fora long 
time it has been the general belief that Manhattan Elevated would be 
advanced, by reason of a combination of local traction interests. Its 
recent report showed that its earnings were increasing, and wher elec- 
trical power on the road is utilized and more modern methods adopted 
in its management, the stock, many believe, should be worth as much 
as Metropolitan. (3) I do not like to advise the purchase of United 
States Steel preferred until we know how serious the strike complica- 
tions may become. 

*R.” Middletown, N. Y.: The earnings of Kansas City Southern 
show that a dividend could be paid on the preferred, if the trustees 
decided to do so. If the drought does not affect its earnings, and if 
the business continues to increase this year as it did last, the pre- 
ferred stock ought to sell much higher. It is cheap as compared with 
other stocks of asimilar class. The stock is trusteed and it is for the 
interests in control to say when and how the surplus earnings shall be 
disposed of. (2) American Ice common looks cheap at prevailing 
prices, but Iam unable to get a report of the earnings upon which 
to base an absolute judgment. (3) You are right as to the earnings 
of Toledo, St. Louis and Western. I think well also of Chicago, 
Indianapolis and Louisville common. Both these roads will some 
day be absorbed by some of the stronger lines, and then the shares 
ought to command higher prices. Of course if the entire market 
gives way, these shares will suffer with the others. 

“cc... Columbus, O.: Have been endeavoring to get at the last 
statement of the company and to secure the information you desire. 
An increase in the dividends on Amalgamated Copper has been 
talked of for some time. Of late it has been said that it would be 
well to wait until the litigation was closed before increasing the divi- 
dend. Strong interests are certainly supporting the stock, and when- 
ever it gets around 110 it appears to be aheorbed and taken out of the 
market. The decline in the price of copper, if it continues, will obvi- 
ously affect the dividend-earning power of all the great copper com- 
panies. If Senator Clark keeps the United Verde closed, and if the 
market be deprived of its large output, the copper situation would im- 
prove. (2) Conditions such as we have been having would ordinarily 
result in a bear movement, but the strong forces of the market are 
hard at work to maintain prices, and as long as their resources are 
undiminished they will be able to do so. The semi-panic in May 
shows, however, that any sudden crisis might very seriously affect 
conditions, regardless of all the safeguards that surround the great 
operators JASPER. 

New York, August 22d, 1901. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


FRoM every direction comes the demand for more «trin 
gent legislation to regulate the fraterual insurance asso- 


ciations. The latest contribution his important topic 


comes from the insurance commissioner of Lilinois. Lic 
points out that over half a million citizens of that State 
are members of the fraternal insurance societies of Illinois 
and that the laws regulating the transactions and the 
government of these associations are utterly inadequate 
to compel the fulfillment of all their obligations in the 
future. He says: “* There is urgent need of complete re- 
vision of the law pertaining to these societies, along the 
lines already entered upon by a number of them, so that 
their affairs shall be put upon a better business basis, the 
prompt payment of losses required, and the interest of 
their members, present and future, better protected.”” The 
uniformity with which the insurance commissioners of all 
the leading States, where conservative sentiment finds its 
best development, are insisting upon the more caecful 
safeguarding of the interests of members of the beneficial 
orders, cannot escape public attention. It has a world of 
thought and suggestion for the members of every assese- 
ment association. 


**L.,”’ Houston, Tex.: I agree entirely with you. 

“'V.,”’ Dayton, O.: I am certainly impressed with the belief that 
the Mutual Life offers you a much better field for the exercise of 
your talents than the smaller company you mention. The popular 
tendency is decidedly toward insurance in the strongest companies. 

“'W.,”. Mount Airy, La.: The insurance and investment policy, or- 
dinary life, twenty years’ accumulation, in the New York Life, which 
you hold, has many admirable features. The guarantee of over 
$3,000 in cash is of course perfectly assured. The amount of the 
cash profits that may be apportioned by the company to the policy, 
at the end of twenty years, must, obviously, depend in a measure on 
the prevailing rate of interest during the interval. If interest rates 
are maintained at existing figures the amount of cash guaranteed 
and accumulated profits ought to more than equal the $5,300 which 
you will have paid in at the close of the insuranceterm. In my judg- 
ment it will be considerably more, unless interest rates seriously 
decline. I regard the policy as an excellent one, considering your 
circumstances. 

* F.,"’ Lincecum, La.: The kind of a policy a man of thirty years 
had best take out depends upon his circumstances and his desires. 
If you seek life insurance simply for the benefit of your heirs, take 
out a straight-life policy. That isthe cheapest. If you seek both in- 
surance and investment take out an endowment policy for ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty years. At the end of the endowment period you will 
receive the face of the policy, or you will have the privilege of ac- 
cepting all cash and part insurance, or all paid-up life insurance. A 
man in good circumstances, whose prospects are well established, 
will therefore preferably take out an endowment policy. At your 
time of life the twenty-year endowment would be very suitable, for it 
would bring you in a handsome amount of money at the age of fifty. 
(2) A similar reasoning apeaes to a person at the age of twenty-four. 
(3) A straight-life would be preferable. (4) The twenty - payment 
plan of the Mutual Life is excellent and will certainly prove satisfac- 
tory. 

**M.,’’ Galesburg, Ill.: There was no such implication intenued. 
(2) The insurance in the John Hancock Company will cost you $30.59 
per thousand, instead of $26, and the company does not guarantee a 
specified dividend, as I understand it. The other two companies you 
mention are successful, old-line concerns, but they are much smaller 
than the three great New York companies. (3) On the basis of the 
business done by the Equitable, its salaries are much smaller than 
those paid by the officers of any of the other companies you mention. 
(4) The Equitable’s reserve is fully up to every legal requirement, and 
its paid-up nee y distinctly state that paid-up iasurance shall par- 
ticipate at the end of every five years. You are probably aware Eat 
at the end of your twenty-year payment life contract you have several 
options of settlement. If you accept the cash it will consist of the 
legal reserve that has been set aside for you, together with your 
share of the surplus, which you apparently seem to think no licy- 
holder ever gets. If you accept the paid-up insurance settlement 
you again receive your.share of the surplus, because the amount 
given in paid-up insurance is that which can be purchased by the 
cash value that you might have received, and that cash value con- 
sists of the reserve and your share of the surplus. It is a fact that 
the surplus in all the great New York companies belongs to the poli- 
cy-holders and they receive their portion of it either in cash or in 
paid-up insurance as their respective contracts expire. (5) The 
stockholders of the Equitable receive 7 per cent. per annnm on a 
total of $100,000 of stock, or only $7,000 per year, nothing as com- 
pared with the income of the company, accumulated for the benefit 
of the members. Some one has evidently been imposing on your 
agen ay i away I advise you to read the official report of the Equita- 
be as it has been submitted to the insurance commissioner of this 
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Teaching Bankers How to Swim. 


ANY ONE who can swim will tell you—if you can’t—what a 
simple, easy thing it is ; and if he is a daring and expert swim- 
mer he will express his astonishment in no measured terms at 
the folly of those who do not learn the art. Animals swim 
naturally, and instinct teaches them the essentials of self- 
preservation in the water without any training. The dog 
raises his nose and treads the water as he does the ground. Un- 
taught man trusts to his reason and flounders and goes down, 

It is easy to say that confidence is all he needs to keep him 
afloat. He does not have this confidence, and to argue the mat- 
ter on that line is to evade the main question. To acquire it is 
tolearn toswim. There are few persons who swim at all, and 
of the comparatively few thousands on the seaboard who are 
able to hold their noses out of water for an hour or more and 
make any progress under the most favorable conditions, not 
many are able to float with their clothes and shoes on or render 
the least assistance to a helpless person in the water. It often 
happens that amateur swimmers, misjudging their own strength, 
rush to the help of drowning persons only to sacrifice their own 
lives. That they do so is due to lack of proper training. Itis, in 
fact, no advantage to learn things that must be unlearned, and 
a bad stroke in swimming is one of those to get rid of first. 

Captain Davis Dalton, the champion long-distance swimmer 
of the world, is the chief inspector of the United States Volun- 
teer Life-saving Corps. His son, F. E. Dalton, is director of the 
Battery swimming school, and comes naturally by his skill in 
the natatorial art. Every year he teaches business men and 
bankers to the number of 500 to swim. These men usually go 
from their business in the afternoon or evening and fit them- 
selves to battle with the waves at the seashore by practice in a 
tank. Tney begin by learning to float. This is the first essential 
to a person in the water, and the ability to keep above the sur- 
face for a minute even often results in saving life. The spread- 
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GIVING A DOUBLE LESSON. 


eagle position, the most advantageous, is shown in our illustra- 
tion. The pupil lies on his back, with his forehead well in the 
water, raising his nose and mouth with lungs extended, the 
back curved and the legs extended or bent down to receive the 
buoyancy derived from the greater pressure at lower depths. 

The breast stroke is of great value for stiff joints and in 
chest expansion. ‘This is shown in the picture, where the learn- 
er is suspended from an overhead wire while he learns the 
movements necessary to progress forward. The rope is grad- 
ually slackened, and at last he finds himself swimming without 
its assistance before he knows it. 

The back stroke benefits round shoulders, and the leg move- 
ment reduces the abdomen. It is the best for comfort and 
floating, a person being able easily to maintain himself in this 
position from thirty minutes to an hour. When falling into 
the water this is the best position to assume, especially on ac- 
count of the extra weight of clothing. 

The overhand, or English racing stroke, is the fastest for 
long-distance swimming. How this is taught is shown in one 
of our illustrations, where the learner, lying on one side, is 
taught the correct use of his disengaged hand. 

Next to confidence, and akin to it, is that calmness of mind 
in a swimmer which prevents him from tiring himself out. To 
do this is the fault of the novice, and to know how he can re- 
main afloat and move with the least exertion is the accom- 

















THE LATEST METHOD OF TEACHING THE SWIMMER. 


plishment of the expert. Those who have the time owe it to 
themselves to learn to swim. Only slight proficiency may be 
the means of saving life. 


A Life-buoy That Shines at Night. 


DARKNESS has been a prolific cause of loss of life atsea. It 
is an element which inventors of life-saving apparatus have 
sought to combat and overcome, but nothing invented has 
seemed to have the practical value of a new apparatus of Ger- 
man origin. Consul-General Guenther, of Frankfort, says that 
it weighs only thirty-three pounds, and produces a light equal 
to 150 candle-power. ‘The buoy is of globular form, carries 
from two to four life belts, and supports a long cylinder of 
sheet-tin having twelve compartments filled with carbide of 
calcium, These compartments are arranged at different eleva- 
tions. When the apparatus is thrown into the sea the water 
passes through perforations at the bottom of the cylinder, and, 
coming in contact with the carbide, generates acetylene gas. 
Each compartment is connected with a buruer by a pipe, proper 
valves preventing the escape of the gas other than through the 
burner. When the volume of gas in the cylinder decreases, 
hydrostatic pressure opens the valves and allows water to enter 
the next compartment to generate an additional supply. The 
gas is lighted electrically, and ignition takes place in about 
twenty-five seconds after the buoy is thrown into the sea. The 
flame is protected from the wind by glass, and burns steadily 
and with great intensity for three or four hours. Cleaning and 
filling the apparatus require only a few minutes. The cost of 
the charge is about twelve cents, The advantages of the in- 
vention are that it can be used on all kinds of vessels ; it may 
be used for general lighting purposes ; its cheapness and light 
weight. 


American Builders in Korea. 


AMERICAN railway enterprises are meeting with encouraging 
success in Korea. The Seoul-Chemulpo Railway, built by an 
American concessionaire and sold to a Japanese syndicate, is 
now in full operation, connecting Seoul with its port by a line 
twenty-six miles in length. Americans have built, and are now 
successfully operating, an electric railway in and about Seoul. 
At present this road is but about 100 miles long, but an extension 
is being built which will carry it some eighteen miles into the 
country. The natives are patronizing this road well, and it has 
now become a necessity, and meets with little or no opposition. 





A LESSON IN FLOATING. 


NEW YORK’S BANKERS AND BROKERS LEARNING TO SWIM. 


HOW INSTRUCTION IN ONE OF THE MOST COMMON BUT NECESSARY ACCOMPLISHMENTS IS IMPARTED AT THE BATTERY, NEW YORK, 
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GEORGE LOW, DRIVING, 


IN THE 


The Trotter.—The Cresceus-Abbot race at Brighton 
Beach recently demonstrated to the thinking New Yorker 
that this purely American sport is not dead about the 
metropolis by a long shot. The failure of trotting at the 
Empire City track was due largely to the inaccessibility 
of the track more than to the lack of interest in this 
American product. The members of the New York Trot- 
ting Association are at this early date considering the ad- 
visability of having a spring as well as a fall meeting next 
year. The meeting of Cresceus, the king, and The Abbot 
was of course the sensational feature of the meeting, and 
the easy victory of George H. Ketcham’s remarkable 
horse, which he owns and drives, was generally antici- 
pated. The first heat demonstrated that Cresceus had 
the race at his mercy, and while The Abbot was not badly 
beaten in 2.0314, the competition record, the next heat 
showed that The Abbot was not in his best possible condi- 
tion for a series of heats with Cresceus. It is still a ques- 
tion whether the snapping of the check rein caused The 
Abbot to break or whether his breaking shortly after the 
start caused the check rein to part. Even Geers, his 
driver, was not positive on this point. Mr. Ketcham cer- 
tainly has a valuable piece of property in Cresceus, a 
stallion who will be worth his weight in gold even after 
his retirement from the racing turf. While The Abbot is 
the typical trotter in appearance, Cresceus has lines dis- 
tinctly unthoroughbred. The new trotting king is mam- 
moth of girth and general physical make-up, with speed 
and remarkable stamina. His staying powers are ad- 
mitted; with such immense muscular development it 
could not be otherwise. With a disposition like a kitten, 
here, too, Cresceus differs from The Abbot, who declines 
familiarity even from his trainer and driver at times. 
\fter the race thousands crowded around Cresceus and 
patted his glistening sides, but those who approached too 
closely to The Abbot were warned to keep away, as his 
temper was vicious. Cresceus likes to trot and to race, 
and he shows it in his every movement as Mr. Ketcham 
brings him up for the starter’s flag. Ketcham is a well- 
developed athlete of about 170 pounds, yet he has all he 
can do to keep in the sulky during the first quarter. 
After that Cresceus races along nicely, answering every 
movement of the reins. Many people have expressed as- 
onishment over the statement that Ketcham said he would 
do that heat against time in 2.05. He said it and did it. 
Most drivers in working out their horses wear c small 
stop-watch on their wrists, so that they can see just what 
time their horse is making all through a trial. Constant 
practice of this sort teaches an experienced driver men- 
tally to time his horse within a fraction of a second. 
When 2.05 was announced after the trial Ketcham was 
the least surprised man on the grounds. 

Base-Ball a Straight Game.—Base-ball is honest. 
Some peculiar things happen in base-ball at times, but I 

ive watched the game closely for a great many years 
and believe that it is at least as close to perfect honesty 
iS any professional sport in the world. Many unsports- 
ianlike tricks are resorted to at times by both players 
ind club-owners, but if there has been any actual dis- 
honesty in the playing of the games since the time of the 
Hall-Devlin episode, now many years ago, some of the 
cleverest critics in the country have been unable to un- 
carth it. The very nature of the game, the intensity of 
partisanship and loyalty of the players, is the great safe- 
guard of the sport. Brothers opposed to each other will 
fight like savages for their respective teams. Realizing 
these conditions—and there is no doubt but that they ex- 
ist—it wears on one to hear at regular intervals that a 
certain team is “laying down” in the interests of an- 
other favored team. It is true that it would pay the club 
owners to have the various pennants well distributed 
throughout the country, but the minute any plans were 
arranged to bring about such a result it would be quickly 
known and frustrated. Professional base-ball, unlike 
many other similar sports, depends absolutely upon its 
honesty for its continued popularity. Every player and 
club owner in the country realizes this. Base-ball has no 
side-show features such as betting and the like, and as 
Soon as the average “fan” thought the games dishonest 


he would lose all interest in the sport. Some teams play 
peculiarly at times, as will happen occasionally in every 
sport where a combination of men are working together 
for the benefit of the whole. I do not mean to say that 
there are not players and club-owners who would not be 
tricky if they dared. They simply don’t dare. The lesson 
dealt out to the early evil-doers, who were charged with 
selling games in the interest of certain gamblers, has had 
a splendid effect. The sentence hangs over those men 
yet, and the disgrace will remain with their children and 
their children’s children. I believe that there have been 
hundreds of fake horse-races, prize-fights, wrestling 
matches, and professional running races to one really 
crooked base-ball game. 

A Touring Hint.—Those who tour, either wheelmen, 
equestrians, drivers or automobilists, frequently carry 
along with them tour or road books which are nine times 
out of ten not worth the paper upon which they are 
printed. Most, if not all, of the road books are from five 
to ten years old, and the conditions have changed so much 
since their publication that the information is worthless. 
If-on a wheel or in an automobile, stop at some repair 
shop or club and ask for information. This will serve 
the purpose much better than the out-of-date books. 
Roads which were dirt five years ago are fine bits of 
macadam to-day, and a trip which was of fifty miles a few 
years ago has been reduced to thirty-five to-day through 
recent road improvements. Still, asking for information 
is not always trustworthy. I was riding a wheel not long 
ago in a portion. of New Jersey with which I was not 
familiar. Seeing a farmer coming up the road I stopped 
and asked him how far it was to a certain town I wished 
to reach before nightfall. He pointed to a hill about a 
mile away and said: *“* Oh, about two good looks from the 
top of that hill yander.” 

Deluded Women on the Race Tracks.—While 
the medical fraternity and the thinking public at large re- 
joice at the new interest taken in healthful outdoor sports 
by women and young girls, there is a limit beyond which 
our almost angelic relatives of the more lovable sex may 
not go. Some sports are too rough and undignified for 
women, and I could not imagine anything more unbecom- 
ing to them than a boxing bout, a tug-of-war, or the 
women regulars at the race track. Well-dressed women 
and girls undoubtedly add grace, life, and beauty to any 
gathering, and to none more so than at a race track. That 
the race tracks in the East should, however, as much as 
openly encourage gambling among their women patrons 
seems to be carrying the prerogatives of the sex to an un- 
pleasant point. Go to any of the great race tracks about 
New York, and you will have little trouble in picking out 
the women regulars. There is an unwritten law that 
these women must not go into the betting ring, but there 
is no law to protect them against the hawking fakirs and 
swindlers who travel through the stands acting as betting 
commissioners. The poor dupes are frequently swindled 
out of their money, and when this happens they have no 
redress. In the matter of odds quoted against the horses 
they seldom get the actual quotations of the ring, even if 
they are fortunate enough to pick a winner. If the race 
tracks find the custom of women bettors profitable and 
desirable, then it is time that something was done to pro- 
tect the money of these clients. If such revenue is dis- 
tasteful to the powers that be on the turf, then the hawk- 
ing fakirs who rush through the stands should be swept 
away. I have heard it said that women gamblers are 
more persistent and daring than men, and from what I 
have seen among the women plungers and “ pikers” at 
the tracks I am inclined to think that the old saw comes 
pretty close to the mark. 

Golf.—This is considered an off season at many of the 
links about the great cities on account of the run for the 
seashore and mountains. Summer resorts which boast of 
first-class links have the call just now, and the greens are 
thronged every day. One notices more effort to appear 
dressy at these summer-resort links than was the case 
when playing on the home grounds. Fine feathers and 
starched linen are not conducive to either good golf or 
comfort. I was talking with a prominent dealer the other 
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WORLD OF SPORT. 


day ani was surprised when he told me of the demand he 
had for second-hand golf-balls, those which have been 
used, brought back, soaked, a little rubber added to in- 
crease the elasticity, and remolded. Of course the cham- 
pions and top-notch players’ would disdain to use these 
made-over balls, but those who have used them on account 
of their cheapness tell me that the made-over ball serves 
the purpose remarkably well. I never heard of a maker 
making over a base-ball. The horse-hide-covered sphere 
is generally hammered at until it fairly falls to pieces. 
All of the yarn used in the first-class base-ball is imported 
from Scotland. The Ekwanok Golf Club, of Manchester, 
Vt., whose picturesque surroundings are shown in our illus- 
tration, was the scene recently of an important tournament 
which lasted four days and closed with a handicap. The best 
scores were made by C. B. MacDonald, Garden City, ’83, and 
M. M. Singer, Fox Hills, #0, while George Low defeated 
Bernard Nichols in a professional match by four up and four 
to play, breaking all previous records on the links. 

No Porous Tires.—You hear a lot of people who 
ought to know better talking about porous bicycle tires. 
A bicycle tire can become porous only when the inner 
lining of rubber leaks, and when that happens you might 
as well throw the tire in a junk pile, for its usefulness is 
over and any tinkering with it will be a mere waste of 
time and money. Such a tire is of no use, anyway, for 
with the decaying of the rubber comes a loss of “ life” 
and elasticity. What people mean by porous tires is that 
when they get a puncture and apply the water test they 
find the tire leaking apparently in several places. Tl 


caused by the escape of air between the fabrics, d 
soon as the actual puncture is repaired the other leaks are 
summarily sealed. Good tires are reasonable in p this 
year, but the cheap flimsy tire is an expensive anu senss 


less expenditure. When getting new tires it is well to pay 
a fair price, selecting wares of some well-known make. 
Then you are pretty sure to get a serviceable article. 

Athletics.—I can see ahead a general bettering of the 
amateur athletic conditions and congratulate the Amateur 
Athletic Union and the loyal clubs which are working with 
the Union to bring about the desirable results. The ef- 
forts to prevent athletes from gyrating from one club to 
another during the active season is bound to have a good 
effect. The arrangements for the international college 
meet between Yale and Harvard, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have been completed satisfactorily, and great 
throngs will witness the games. It is too early yet to make 
any predictions, but those familiar with the records of the 
competing athletes say that Yale and Harvard will win, 
but hardly by the wholesale score made in the New York 
A. C. and London A. C. battles. The American athletes 
abroad continue to win a majority of the contests in which 
they take part. Maxey Long has not done as well as was 
expected, but his friends say this is due to lack of proper 
physical condition. With Long at his best, it is not be- 
lieved that England, or any other country, can produce a 
man who can defeat him at his favorite distance, the 
quarter-mile. KR. W. Wadsley, who twice defeated Long, 
does not care apparently to make a third trial with the 
American, and the Englishman did not toe the mark in 
a recent handicap at a quarter-mile, where Long and him- 
self were placed together on scratch. 

GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


{READERs are inviled to consult the sporting editor on perplexing 
sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed with an in- 
quiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper. Address Sporting 
Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 

‘“*May Halpin,’ Brooklyn: Both croquet and lawn tennis are 
played in Prospect Park, where grounds are set aside for this pur- 

»°se. Itis best to secure permission from the park department be- 
fore arranging for a tournament. 

“John Slevliv,” Long Branch, N.J.: The match race between 
Cresceus and The Abbot was for a nominal purse of $12,000. It is 
generally believed, however, that the purse was divided, $7,000 to 
Cresceus and $5,000 to The Abbot. 

“ Weak Stomach,” St. Louis: There is no better exercise for the 
troubles you mention than bicycle-riding taken rationally. Do not 
over-tax your strength. Ride short distances at first. The muscles 
of the stomach will be strengthened. Do not start on yvur trip im- 
mediately after eating. 

“Joho S. Martin,” Chicago: The only way that the relative 
strength of the two teams could be determined would be by a series 
of games between them. The American League did not adopt the 
foul-strike rules now in use in the National League. and this ought to 
aid batting in‘the American League to a certain extent. 

** Jack Ketchem,” Louisville: The dealer in a game of draw pokcr 
is expected to announce the number of cards he takes, especially iz 
he is requested to do so. After a bet has been made he is not com- 
pelled to tell how many cards any other player has taken. G. E. S. 
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of the Union if stern and vigorous measures are adopted every- 
N F WS A N [) Vi S W S where with the participants in these barbarous crimes in the 
° line proposed by Governor Aycock. Such persons should be 
handled promptly without gloves, and without any allowance 
(Photographs of interest, with brief descriptéiwe matter, accepted for this department, will be paid for at the rate of $2 each.) being made in their behalf bywmawkish sentiment. 
have received the kindest care and most considerate treat- 
ment which the army authorities have been able to give 
them under the circumstances. They are ’supplied with 
plentiful and nutritious food and are allowed the largest 
possible amount of exercise in the open air. At certain 
times they are permitted to receive their friends, the only 
separation between them being the stout wire-fence in- \ 














OLD DOMINION ON THE ROCKS AT RYE BEACH. 
Photograph by J. Murray, Woodlawn, New York City. 


Old Dominion on the Rocks. 


Ir was a singular accident, as well as a nearly fatal 
one, which occurred to the side-wheel steamship Old 
Dominion, off Rye Beach, Conn., on the early morning of 
July 6th. The vessel, which belongs to the Joy line, was 
on her way from Providence to New York at the time. A 
dense fog: prevailed, such as often covers Long Island 

















closing the yard of the prison. 


To Save the [lissions. 


THE most romantic and picturesque feature of the his- 
tory of Southern California has to do with the Missions 
established there in the very earliest days of white occu- 
pation on the Pacific Coast by members of one of the 
Roman Catholic monastic orders. These religious estab- 
lishments were often highly influential in maintaining 
peace and good order among the natives, and the service 
they rendered the cause of education and general eénlight- 
enment was important and lasting. Many beautiful leg- 
ends and romantic tales have clustered around these “ mis- 
sions ’’ and have formed the basis of numerous poems and 
stories. Recently it has been proposed to remove the ruins 
of some of these ancient places to make way for modern 
improvements and a movement has been started in Cali- 
fornia to save them from this spoliation. Our photo- 
graph represents the first and oldest of the “ missions,” 
that at San Diego, founded in 1769. The old bell no 
longer echoes through the beautiful valley where once a 
thriving people responded to its summons, but rests on 
the ruined wall rusty and silent. 














FILIPINO PRISONERS RECEIVING THEIR FRIENDS, 
Photograph by Sergeant R. Anderberg, Olongoko, P. 1. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 


























Sound, making navigation difficult and dangerous. At er yy 7 
three o’clock on the morning named, while the tide was 
high, the Old Dominion lost her bearings and soon after A at 
crashed on the jagged rocks at Rye Beach hard and fast. : meat . 
A twenty-five-foot hole was broken in her hull and some 
of her steel plates were smashed. No lives were lost and 2 
no one was injured. The receding tide left the vessel well 
up on the shore, as shown in our photograph. It took es 
nearly a month of hard and constant work by a wrecking Yo! 
company to get the vessel into deep water again, where ‘Va 
she coulG be towed to the city for repairs. ef | 
The Old North Church. kur 
AROUND no spot on American soil do more memories a 
cluster precious to the heart of every patriotic citizen than pa 
the Old North Church of Boston. The very name calls ois 
up a host of romantic and historic incidents, the theme of all 
many a stirring song and rare old story. No visitor to we 
the New England city should miss an hour of meditation 
within the walls of this historic shrine. Although it pe 
stands to-day near the very heart of the business district iene 
of Boston, it seems to hold itself aloof from the rush and Cou 
whirl of the world about it with an air of quiet dignity F 
in keeping with its storied past. To one halting under its broj 
sbaduws, the feeling comes that the time is not so far dis- roll 
tant after all when the lantern was hung in the tower i? 
above, which gave the signal for that “ midnight ride of , 
Paul Revere,” destined to live forever in the melodious an 
ov t 
feril 
I 
RUINS OF THE ROMANTIC OLD MISSION AT SAN DIEGO, CAL,—Photograph by George T. Power, Chicago. “ : 
wit 
A Good Word for the School Teacher. by us In each weekly contest, the competition to be based " 
AMONG all the noble and magnificent benefactions credited on the originality of the subject and the perfection of Mck 
to American men of wealth in recent years, we know of none the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and y 
more wisely and worthily bestowed than that of the late Lewis original work and for that which bears a special relation tuk 
Elkin, of Philadelphia, who left the bulk of his fortune of to news events of current interest. We invite ali ama- “ 
$2,000,000 in trust to create a fund for the benefit of disabled teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted wid 
women teachers who have taught in the public schools of that or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent “ 
city for twenty-five years, and have no means of support. The for this purpose with a request for the return. All oyes 
fund will provide the beneficiaries with an annuity of about photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners “ 
$400 each. The bequest is noteworthy because it is almost will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and “ 
without precedent. It is an example, however, which other one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be “ 
men of large fortune might well follow. The average income of used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor “ 
teachers in all our schools, public and private, from the lowest such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many “ 
to the highest, is pitiably small, the average not exceeding $400. photographs are received, and those accepted will be oun 
Many of the professors in our high institutions of learning re- utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be wint 
ceive less than $1,000 a year, and many others not over half patient. No writing except the name and address o “ 
that amount, or a sum less than that earned by some unskilled the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, libur 
workingmen. Considering the large expense involved in prepara- except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance iol.” 
tion for teaching, an expense growing larger every year, as the care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. + 
requirements and standards for admission to the profession are Photographs must be entered by the amateur who tool «“ 
advanced, the salaries paid are meagre and wholly inadequate. the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should lx wil 
Cultured and refined men and women cannot secure the com- used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the bes: ‘<a 
forts, helps, and conveniences which their profession and its for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always one 
accompaniments demand that they shall have on such incomes. used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately I 
Far better and more satisfactory than any benefactions would found unavailable in making up the photographic con- Re : 
. . . test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent Swate 
be a general and large advance in the salaries paid to teachers, Current events of importance, for the news feature is one bein’ 
6 PRIS Bla 8 . but in lieu of this gifts of such proportion as that made by the of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. An’ + 
Photograph by E. A. Binney, Somerville, Mass. a en ey ee ee aulbaen to snak spimavinnee, wat forther notice, al the wudn 
most uni , origi . ( ractiv i i " . 
verse of Longfellow. In the immediate neighborhood of A Brave Southern Governor. lowin clasees : ioc Life, Automobile-dtiving, American wai 
the Old North Church are several other Revolutionary GovERNoR Aycock, of North Carolina, has set a good exam- atamaesy Rey Reedy woe am, satiny -nieery “y 
landmarks. The old house on the extreme right of the ple for the executives of other States, North and South, inthe Notable Catastrophes, and Tnchieate % Soave. Contestants “a 
picture was used by General Gage as his headquarters. steps he has taken to suppress the lynching abomination. He should mention the class in which they desire to compete. _ “3 
has offered a reward of $400 for the arrest and conviction of Meghna Binge at pone tor instid 
Filipino Prisoners Receiving Friends. as and every participant in one of these oa peevenatniage ae the de re al of ‘News and Views.” will ‘i paid for at the 7 I 
overnor Aycock says that he recognizes that this is acrime _ rate of two dollars for each one used. manuscript included. I 
AMONG the several thousands of insurgents which our for which the penalty is certain death, but he proposes that the . B.— Communications should be specifically ad- — 
forces have captured in the long and lingering war in the criminal shall be executed according to the forms of lawand dressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When “9 


Philippines and now hold as prisoners, about one hundred 
are confined in the military prison at Olongoko. Here they 


not bya mob, ‘ Lynching,” he declares, ‘‘ has got to stop in 
North Carolina.” And it wil! stop there and in every other part 


the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslie's Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 














LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 





WHERE MOST OF IT WENT. 


Port—‘‘ You say you love poetry.” 
SHE—‘‘ I adore it ; I read it in the very fire.” 
Port—‘‘ Ab, then, no doubt you have read mine there. 


To a Poet. 


You write of a girl with sylph-like grace 

And glittering hair and an angel’s face, 

While I am old and commonplace 

And short and fat; and yet I wot, 

Not with her, but with me you will cast your lot, 
For I read your verses and she does not. J. A. 


A Terrible Tease. 


His name’s Kristy McKale, an’ he’s es hansum a bye 
es walks in shu-leathur ony whar in this hull city of Noo 
York! But his pixture may nivur be hung in the big new 
‘Varsitty Hall ov Fame, an’ Kristy won’t care a button 
ef it don’t. 

An’ duzn’t the hart ov me go pitsy-patsy, whenivur he 
kums around, wid his rare laff an’ smoile. Och, an’ he’s 
got shoulders broad anuff fur the burdins ov two, an’ his 
hoight is ’xactly foive fate alivun inches. Thin, too, his 
quizzikul blu oyes hav long swapin’ lashes, whoile the 
girruls all invy him the kurls thot kivur his hed loike a 
babby’s. An’ troth, an’ haint his grate hands jist the 
kindist, fur they’re always doin’ sombuddy a favur! 

But och, the tease thot he is! Didn’t he run in yistur- 
day fur shure, whin Oi wuz roight in the middul ov a 
two-weeks’ wash, wid me muther away ter Wistchistur 
County, an’ dinnur fur daddy ter git besoids. 

“ Marnin’,” sez he, wid his bist party bow, but the 
broight oyes ov him twinklin’ loike stars, at soight ov me 
roll’d-up sleeves an’ tousled hed. 

‘*Oi’m not busy atall, atall !” sez I, sarkastik. 

He set down widout axin’ on wun ov me muther’s tubs, 
wot wuz wrong soide up. “Go ahed!” sez he, wid wun 
ov the laffs it duz me good ter hear. ‘ Oi’m not inter- 
ferin’.”’ 

But Oi set down mesilf fur a bit ov a rist, an’ lafft 
wid him. 

“Nan,” sed he, konfydenshul, “ Oi’ve got a new place, 
wid a big riz in wages, an’ it #gins ter-morry.” 

“Good!” croid Oi. “ An’ you desarve it rich, Kristy 
McKale! ” 

Me hands wur.still wet wid soap an’ wather, but he 
tuk thim both in his own. 

“Don’t!” sez Oi. “It’s suds an’ duds, this marnin’, 
wid nivur a sowl ter fotch an’ karry.” 

“ Wot’s the mather wid me fur a wash-bye?” his blu 
oyes twinklin’ agin. 

“ You, Kristy McKale?” 

“ Haint Oi big an’ strong anuff?” 

“ Land, yis! ” 

“ An’ willin’?” 

“Es Barkus himsilf!’? Oi noddid, fur didn’t we rade 
sum ov Misther Dickunses books tergither, through the 
wintur. 

“ Nan,” sez he, “ you’d bether tak me, whoile Oi’m at 
liburty, es the akturs an’ aktrisses say, whin out ov a 
job.” 

“ But Oi didn’t ax you ter kum!” 

“Well, Oi’m loike the sun an’ moon, in thot Oi nivur 
wait fur invoites.” 

“ But it’s dull an’ dingy here, an’ Oi’ve got ter kape 
on wurkin!” 

IIe lookt me ovur, koind-loike. “ Nan Delliculty, yer 
Swate face wud broightin up a prisin, an’ Oi wudn’t moind 
bein’ prisiner in thot same fur a year an’ six munths! 
An’ wot purty round whoite arrums you hav! Troth, an’ 
wudn’t Oi kiss thim, ef Oi kud!” 

“Don’t try it!” croid Oi, “fur Oi’ve got a fist es 
well! ” ‘ 

“ But yer blu kaliker driss is so moighty, becomin’! ” 

“Thot’s a fib, Kristy McKale! ” 

; “Haint you purty anuff fur silks an’ sattiny things, 
instid? ” 

“ Flatherer! ” 

“It’s the truth, this toime!” 

“Stop yer teasin’, an’ let me git back ter me wurk!” 
“Nan,” sez he, barrin’ the way ter the tubs, “ Oi’m 


willin’ ter wurk wid yer! Why kant you tak me fur 
loife?”’ 
“Oi moight repint ov me bargin! 
“ Nivur, Nan darlint!” 
“ Byes air desavin’, an mane. ‘They promis ivrything, 
an’ the girrul wot belaves, gits nuthin!” 
* An’ you wudn’'t trust me, Nan?” 
*You’re loight es a feathur in speech, so 


” 


‘But Oi'm heavy es irun in kapin’ me worrud!” fin- 
isht he, wid a bit ov a frown. 

Oi whint strate ter the suds, at thot, ter hoide me kon- 
fushun, but the nixt minit Oi felt a soft touch on me bare 
roight arrum. An’ wot duz Oi do, but fling a big splash 
ov soapy wather, roight inter the hansum face ov Misther 
Kristy McKale! 

“Why did you do it, Nan?” croid he, between gasps. 

“Oi’m not ter be troifled wid!” 

* But Oi luv you, darlint!” 

“Thin why didn’t you wait till ter-noight, an’ kum ter 
the parlor, ’stid ov this botherin’ kitchun, an’ tell me so, 
es a rale romancy luver wud?” 

* But Oi didn’t know it mesilf, till Oi kum an’ found 
you here at these blissid tubs!” 

* But Oi don’t luk noice atall!” 

“Oi’m the bist judge,” sez he, pickin’ me clane frum 
the flure, and houldin’ me fast in his strong arrums. 

Oi lookt up inter his oyes, an’ they had the thrue luv- 
loight in thim, wot the poits wroite about. ‘“ Put me 
down!” cries Oi. “ Fathur moight kum in a minit!” 

“Thin Oi wud ax him fur his dartur on the spot!” 

“But it haint a bit romantik!” 

“ Kiss me furst, Nan, an’ down you shall go!” 

“You haint nivur kisst me!” croid Oi, remembrin’, in 
toime. 

“Thrue fur you, darlint! An’ here’s one, two, three, 
ter begin wid.” 

“ Wull you let me down?” axt Oi, impashunt. 

“The kiss furst, swatehart!” 

Thar wuz no hilp fur it, an’ it’s mesilf, Nan Delliculty, 


’ 


wot had nivur kisst ony mon but me own fathur, thot had 
ter kiss Kristy McKale. 

He sot me on me two fate at thot, an’ es sune es me 
hands wur free, Oi splasht him wid suds agin, fur the 
terrybul tease thot he wuz. “ Tak thot!” sez Oi. 

“Nary!” sez he. “ Oi’m Nan Delliculty’s husbind thot 
is ter be, an’ it wudn’t be jist roight.” 

“Do you raly luv me, Kristy?” 

He pointid ter the broight sun outsoide. “ Nannie dar- 
lint, the big orb up yondur wull stop its shinin’ whin Oi 
stop carin’ fur you.” 

“Thin git down on yer knees!” 

“'Troth, an’ wot fur?” 

“ Luvurs in fickshun always do.” 

“ But Oi kape me knees fur me prayers, swatehart.” 

“Thin you don’t luv me!” 

But down he wint on the dusty kitchun flure, an’ the 
komikul look out ov his blu oyes is funny ter remimbur. 

“Nan Delliculty, Oi swear thot Oi luv you es no luvur 
in books ivur luv’d onybuddy! ” 

“Git up!” sez Oi. “ You're a tease, an’ no mistake!” 

But he tuk frum his pockit a purty box, wid a foine 
gold ring in it. ‘ This,’ sez he, “is fur me future woife, 
an’ Oi want ter see ef it wull fit me Quane ov the Suds, 
thot shall”sune hav her wash dun fur her, es all leddies 
shud.” 

. He wuz jist tryin’ it on wid a laff an’ a kiss, whin 
in walkt daddy, widout knockin’, an’ no dinner in soight. 

“Faith, an’ wot’s this!” 

“ Misther Delliculty,” -reploid Kristy, bould es a munky 
wid a brass collar, “ Oi’'ve kum fur a woife, an’ Nan’s 


croid he, astonisht. 


konsintid ter be thot same, an’ the day’s set.” 

“ But the tabul haint!” sez daddy, wid a laff. 

“Tell yer fathur the day, Nan!” 

The tinth ov Augist,” sez Oi, in a hurry, fur husbinds 
loike Kristy McKale haint ter be pickt up ivry year. An’ 
thin Oi scurried about an’ got out a lunch wot we three 
set down to tergethur, an’ Misther Kristy sed it wuz the 
bist he’d had fur mony a meal, bekase Oi got it riddy wid 
me own hands. 

Afther thot, daddy kisst me in kongratulashun, an’ 
now me an’ Kristy McKale’s reglarly b’ gaged, wid the 
weddin’ raly down fur Augist, an’ a trip ter the Buffalo 
Pan Show ter foller. 

But och, the terribul tease thot he is! 

Mrs. FINDLEY BRADEN. 


“ 


Anything She Called For. 


Mr. Downtown (irritably)—* Bridget, I must insist 
that you cease singing that song. My wife has a nervous 
headache and it annoys her.” 

Bridget (the cook)—* Oi will stop, sorr. Oi didn't 
know thot the mishtress disloiked thot song. Pfwat song 
do she want me to sing?” 


Its Location. 


“T wANrt to tell you a good joke. My wife found a tack 
on the floor this morning, and she picked it up and put it 
on the mantel.” 

“Yes? Where’s the point to the joke?” 

“On the tack, me boy.” 

Disappointing. 

Mrs. Gummey (with deep curiosity )—“ Oh, Mrs. Glan- 
ders! do tell me about Mrs. Tenspot’s scandal, won't 
you?” 

Mrs. Glanders—“ My dear, it is not nearly so dreadful 
as you hope.” 





Shocking. 


Cholly—* What's youah hand bandaged for, old chap?” 
irchic—* Weumatism, old man. Me bwute of a man 

bwought me a cold saucah with me coffee this mawning.” 
Cholly—* The wascal! ” 


A Gloomy Prospect. 


“You have an immense amount of hay,” observed the 
visitor at the Clover-meadow farm. 

“ Ya-as,” said Farmer Redneck, “ but there ain’t a 
dang thing t’ feed it to but bicycles.” 


Decidedly So. 
John—* Is your wife clever?” 
Jack—* Clever enough to make me think that she 
knows less than I know.” 


Wouldn’t Have One—Even at a Bargain. 


A BACHELOR who has spent his life in New York had 
business in one of the leading dry-goods establishments 
lately for the first time. He said, * When I was coming 
down the stairs I stopped and looked at the throng of 
women. It was all confusion. They pushed each other; 
crowded to get a look at the same thing; spent their 
money as if it were a thing of no value.” 

* Did you fall in love with any of the pretty ladies?” 
said the person to whom he was speaking. 

* Fall in love? No, indeed. I stood there and thanked 
the Lord that not one of ’em belonged to me.” 


The Antidote. 


‘I'm very fond of watermelon,” remarked Mr. Gum- 
mey, “ but it always gives me the stomach-ache.” 

“ You just wait until my idea is perfected,” replied Mr. 
Glanders, “and then you can eat watermelon with im- 
punity.” 

“ What is your idea?” 

“To graft the watermelon-vine on the root of the 
Jamaica-ginger plant.” 


Early Drawbacks. 


Vrs. Goodsole—* I can see, my poor man, that you 
never had the advantages of an education or a good home. 
You started early in life on the stormy path—a sad case 
of arrested development.” 

Lonely Straggles—" I should t’ink it wuz, mum. I wuz 
in jail before 1 wuz fourteen years old.” 


His Sorrow Song. 


Stanley (aged four years)—* Mamma, please sing that 
lovely song called ‘The Hash is Cold.’ ” 

Mamma—" I don’t know any song about hash, Stanley. 
Is it a funny song?” 

Stanley—* No, indeed, mamma; it’s a ‘ sorrow song.’ ” 

Mamma—* Well, I can’t think what you mean.” 

A LITTLE LATER. 

Mamma (sings from ** My Dearest Heart ”)—* ‘ The 
grave is cruel, the grave is cold.’ ” 

Stanley (excitedly )—‘ That's it, mamma; that’s it! 
But I made a mistake. It wasn’t the hash; it was the 
gravy.” 

An Evident Omission. 


Ancient-History Man—* Here are the names of some 
of the tribes inhabiting Canaan—The Kenites, the Keniz 
zites, the Kadmonites, the Hittites, the DPerizzites, the 
Amorites, the Girgashites, the Hivites, the Jebusites, and 
the Moabites.” 

Man from New Jersey—* Wow about the mosquito- 
bites?” 


Comfort 


“IIe has broken my heart,” wailed the beautiful girl. 
“ There, there! don’t take on so,” said her friend in 
tones of pity; “it might have been your bicycle.” 


A Definition. 


Little Elmer—* Pa, what is an optimist?” 
Professor Broadhead—* A person who is constantly 
expecting the unexpected to happen.” 


A Sad Case. 


Mrs. Newrich—“ Yes, it’s really distressful about my 
son Arthur. Ever since we came home from London he 
has been copying English manners and dress until I de- 
clare he has become quite a kleptomaniac.” 

Very. 

“So Cholly Vitevie is going to be married?” 

* Yeu? 

“Sent in your congratulations? ” 


“No; fact is I don’t know the girl, so I can’t congrat- 
ulate him ; and I do know kim, so I can’t congratulate her.” 


A Chronic Weakness. 


Mr. Backpedal (tenderly, to Miss Breaker, as_ they 
wheel down the Boulevard)—‘“ Are you tired, Miss 
Breaker? ” 

Miss Breaker—*‘ No; but my wheel is.” 


The Difference. 


He—‘* It stands to reason that a simply-made gown costs 
less to make than an elaborate one ” 

She—‘' It may cost less to make it, but it doesn’t cost less 
to buy.” 


Cupid’s Enemy. 
‘“Pa wouldn’t let me marry Mr. Snupkins because he 
smoked such cheap cigars.” 


‘* Well, he can’t make that an objection to me,” 
‘* He says you smoke too expensive ones.” 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


By MARION MAY. 


Making Both Ends [leet. 


WHEN a woman has but slim means and no one to sup- 
port her there are two methods of making both ends meet. 
One is to add to her means by work; the other is to save 
her means by work, remembering that “‘a dollar saved is 
a dollar earned.” 

Learn to take care of what you have, to make use of 
everything, to turn everything to account, to make one 
article serve for many purposes. Try earnestly to be con- 
tent with little, to have simple wants, and not to crave 
unnecessary things. ‘There is a virtue once possessed in 
large measure by our grandmothers, the pride of New 
England women in olden days, now almost gone out of 
fashion, which we should do well to cultivate anew before 
it becomes quite extinct—the good old virtue of thrift. 

For instance, never throw away your old stockings 
when you think them past darning. Cut them over, using 
the legs of two pairs to make one. Stitch closely a nar- 
row seam; then fasten it open, flat, by cat-stitching. You 
think seams will hurt your feet, but you will find they 
will not. Oh, there are many things we can do, if we only 
think so. 

When your black or colored dress-skirts become worn 
and shabby around the bottom, make petticoats of them. 
There is no need to buy petticoats. Use what you have 
and save the buying. A partly-worn challie makes a con- 
venient short petticoat, to use instead of flannel, and so 
does nuns’ veiling, or albatross. These are light and com- 
fortable to wear, easily washed, quickly dried, and do not 
shrink. Cotton dress-skirts make first-rate work aprons, 
and, if not faded, shirt-waists. 

If your under-flannels have shrunk, open the seam un- 
der the arm and set in a piece from the arm-hole down to 
the bottom, making one good vest out of two useless ones. 
Worn-out flannels make good floor-cloths and window- 
cloths. Cut out the good bits from flannel skirts to use 
in mending, or in sickness, or for making bags (most use- 
ful in damp houses) for slipping over flat-irons, knives 
Never throw away a square 
Chopped 


or silver, when not in use. 
inch of flannel or woolen stockings or gloves. 
into little bits with your scissors and collected in a box, 
they make the very nicest stuffing for pin-cushions. 

Ragged towels can have the good parts used as wash- 
cloths or dish-cloths. Worn or faded aprons may be cut 
into squares and hemmed, for tying around your head in 
making fires and sweeping. A square is preferable for 
this purpose to a sweeping-cap, as it protects ears and 
neck. A square cut from an old challie or woolen dress is 
very nice to tie over your head if you have to wash your 
own windows or hang up your own clothes. Always keep 
one of these squares handy, with a safety-pin in it, ready 
for use. 

A good dress or wrapper may be made out of a shawl. 
In summer, shawls are very nice instead of blankets. 
Sometimes they make nice table-covers, curtains, ete. 


The fact is that it is much more difficult to get into what 
is known as exclusive society than it is in either London 
or Paris. People who have all the essentials we have 
enumerated have tried in vain to capture the citadel that 
surrounds the inner circle. It is not difficult to get to a 
certain point, but beyond that there is a barrier that is all 
the more insurmountable because it is intangible. Those 
who think the game is worth the candle, and, oddly 
enough, there are many otherwise sensible, intelligent 
men and women whose greatest ambition is to be num- 
bered among the elect, should first consider what betok- 
ens intimacy with the smart crowd, and secondly, how to 
obtain it. A villa at Newport is a good beginning, but 
there are many other minor points that are most essential. 
To be thoroughly versed in the jargon and argot that pass 
current for conversation is an excellent accomplishment 
to acquire if you would be a candidate for social distinc- 
tion. You must be impervious to snub, and skillfully con- 
ceal any appearance of discomfiture, and take your con- 
solation for many humiliations in reflecting that with pa- 
tience and perseverance you may be able in due time to 
treat others as you yourself have been treated. 


Hints at Bead Trimming. 


A RECENT report of our consular agent at Eibenstock, 
Germany, contains some facts of interest concerning the 
dress-trimming industry of that thriving city. No arti- 
cle, it is said, is subject to such fluctuation in trade. Ex- 
ports to the United States of silk-embroidered and beaded 
trimmings amounted to $155,500 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1901. This was an increase of $13,100 over the 
previous year. The manufacturers of Eibenstock excel 
only in handmade trimmings, and this field they are likely 
to hold undisputed for years to come. They have been 
trying for many years, our agent says, to establish the 
production of some article which will not be so dependent 
upon the caprices of fashion. The dealers in beads fur- 
nish the manufacturers with about $1,600,000 worth of 
this article each year. The same beads utilized in the 
production of dress-trimmings are used in making and 
adorning lamp shades in many charming designs. Our 
illustration shows a lamp shade inlaid with pearls, with 
bead fringes. The shades are all hand-work and are made 
in various sizes, ranging from one and one-half to two 
feet in diameter. 


A Game of Living Whist. 


ONE of the latest and most unique devices for alluring 
pounds and pence from the pockets of the English gentry 
for sweet charity’s sake is a game of whist in which the 
hearts, diamonds, spades, and the rest are none other than 
living men and women, and the card table a green expanse 
of lawn. Our illustration affords a view of the players in 
such a game arranged on the grounds of Arundel Castle, 

















THE PLAYERS IN A GAME OF LIVING WHIST AT ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


Save even worn-out handkerchiefs. Have them in rolls, 
ready for use in case of wounds. 

Old silk and woolen gloves can be used to mend others, 
sometimes putting in a whole new thumb. They make 
most beautiful dolls’ stockings. Old kid gloves make pen- 
wipers, or give them to some friend who wears a size 
smaller than you do. Then beg from the friend who wears 
a size larger than you do her cast-off ones, to protect your 
hands in making fires, dusting, sweeping, and handling 
flower-pots. L. D. CoLuins. 


Getting Into Society. 


GETTING into society, as the phraseology runs, is by no 
means an easy matter. It is a general idea that if certain 
conditions exist an entrance into the most exclusive so- 
ciety is easily attainable ; that is, if the aspirant possesses 
wealth, a more or less attractive personality, and is suffi- 
ciently well born to meet the very easy-going requirements 
of modern times. But this is far from being the case. 


the home of the Duke of Norfolk. The proceeds arising 
from this diversion were devoted to an infirmary, and the 
game was conducted by the rector of the local church. 
The marshal in this game wore a beautiful medieval 
costume of black and white velvet, and delightful dresses 
were also designed for the wearers of the court cards. 
Hearts and diamonds were, of course, allotted to blondes, 
while the clubs and spades were dark and true and tender. 
The ordinary cards were gowned in white, with waist and 
wristbands of black or red, with a dainty set of straps on 
the back set to harmonize. It is not stated whether that 
silence becoming a proper game of whist ruled on this 
occasion, but, if so, it must have been a trying time for 
the ladies. 


Brooches, Pins, and Buckles. 


WERE brooches, pins, and such like things ever seen in 
such number upon a single person at one time as in this 
year of grace? First, there’s the “ barette,” without 
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which, apparently, no woman can keep the stray ends of 
her hair tidy. These are the result of the hair being 
drawn so closely from the neck upward. “ Barettes” are 
found in all sizes and materials, from the wee celluloid 
affair that tries so hard to look tortoise-shell to the elab 
orate bejeweled ones seen chiefly on the very well dressed 
heads of beautiful women. 

There’s a long pin with a pale-colored stone which is 
very much in evidence these days, and whose function it 
is to hold the belt of the wearer in place at the back; of 
course the belt has a buckle varying in value with th: 
purse of the wearer. 

Then the tie or lace about the throat requires at least 
two pins, and very often as many as half a dozen are 
used; some of these are both pretty and inexpensive, and 
quite a favorite style is the plain gold safety-pin with a 
single stone; even here the pin does not cease to be in 
evidence, for the little watch must be fastened to the 
wearer’s coat by sti:l another; the chatelaine requires 
one more, while a metal chain is often used to fasten th« 
fur boa at the neck. Small wonder that dressing is a 
lengthy process! S F. 




















A LAMP SHADE INLAID WITH PEARLS. 


About Women. 


UNDERTAKING, which has always been considered one 
of the least attractive fields of employment, is one of the 
newest occupations for women. Out on the Pacific coast, 
Mrs. Madge Cornell is one of the pioneers in the profes- 
sion. She understands embalming; post-mortems are 
among her common duties, and even the morgue has no 
terrors for her. 


Miss Bertha A. Wilbur, of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
appointed a pension agent in that city, in place of her 
father, who died a short time since. She is said to be 
the youngest woman pension agent in the country. She 
was her father’s assistant some time before his death, 
and she determined to keep at the work if she could. 
Her application was indorsed by several Grand Army 
men, and she has now received her papers. 





The other day an observant woman remarked upon the 
returning popularity of the old-fashioned ringlet—the 
“corkscrew curl” of our grandmothers’ day. Many 
chubby little faces are seen surrounded by the long curls 
which are infinitely prettier than the twin stiff braids 
with their accompanying ribbon bows. Older girls, from 
fourteen, are wearing the one long soft curl which is as- 
sociated with Mary Mannering; no ribbon mars the effect 
and often the curl falls over the right shoulder quite 4 
la Janice Meredith. 


Through the efforts of the women of Norway the 
government has sanctioned a new marriage ritual. The 
present one, dating from 1889, has created much dis- 
satisfaction, as it contains the words: “The woman 
must be subordinate to her husband.” To end the con- 
troversy, the government has sanctioned an alternative 
ritual which the woman can choose, in which the words 
“is not” are inserted instead of “ must be.’ So far, 
no opposition on the part of the men has been raised, 
anything for peace evidently being their maxim in this 
case. 


Next to making complaints there is nothing so un- 
profitable as listening to small trials, especially those of 
a household nature. Learn to forget the slights, errors 
in taste, gossip and scandals you see and hear. Do not 
remember the puzzles and wrongs you have had to meet, 
as soon as you have done your best to straighten them out. 
Forget worries, small and great. They only wear out 
heart and brain. Forget humiliations, cares and trials. 
Let your mind and heart be filled with the goodness and 
justice and beauty that are in the world. Do not be like 
the soldier who has fought one hard battle and wiio 
spends the rest of his life thinking and telling about it. 
There is nothing so inspiriting as to meet a wholesome, 
unselfishly happy human being; and there is nothing so 
depressing as to meet one who insists upon dwelling in 
misery and sharing it all with you. Learn to forget your 
troubles, small and great, and allow others to forget them. 
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THE 


Real Estate Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


uthorized Capital. . . $1,600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
\ aults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
iclphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
kes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 

e eae of Courts, Corporations, and 

dividuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 

gent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 

poration Mortgages. 

,ANK K. HIPPLE, President 

GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 

1[OMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 

ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 

M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 








Always 
keep it 
on hand 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Williams’ Shaving Stick, a = 25c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Kound or Square), 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, - ~ = 25c. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, -<- = 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 

Cakes, 1 1b.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 
(Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 

“ “ “ “ Stick “ 10c. “ 

The only firm in the world making a specially 

of SHAVING “— 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 














Complete 


Odometer 


to prove it. 
It is the first reliable odometer and doubles the zest of driving by show- 
z exactly how far you go. Reads in plain numerals,—no ‘ figuring.” 
Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book , giving wheel 
zes and full information, free. In ordering state circumference ot wheel. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 19 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines & Pine Castings. 
Exhibited in Transportation Building, Pan-American Exposition. 
~ 
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Usz BROWN’S Camphor:.ted Saponaceow: DEN 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps, 


Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wriystow's Soorn- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 

CHAMPAGNE as a restorer has no equal. Cook's Im- 
perial Extra Dry Champagne is pure, delicious and 
sparkling. 

THE Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power, purity, richness and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
pianos ever made 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 
Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. Address 


Norfolk and Western Railway, No. 398 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 
CIVILIZATION, 
Tse NICKEL PLATE RAILROAD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. Yet each reci.- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer- 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 
which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
with the nursing-bottle in its mouth. 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete- 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line ** has been hon 
estly earned And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de- 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of “A peerless trio” 
—due to the fact of the three express trains that 
are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as dining and 
sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
Solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Chicago and from Boston, through buffet sleeping- 
cars are made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 
affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the 
Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the points 
of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 
anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists 
to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—‘' the thunderer of waters *’—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—iu addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved ae pone They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00,and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 
this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining-car and buffet 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 


A BATTLE OF PURITY. 

To those of our readers anxious to secure goods 
of the highest and purest quality we can confidently 
recommend Schlitz Beer. This company has been 
making numerous experiments for some time past, 
and are Ps a beer which is guaranteed to be 
pure and made of the best materials only. The 
Schlitz Brewing Company have the experience of 
fifty years to assist them in their work, and using 
only selected hops and the best barley have suc- 
ceeded in producing an article of the highest grade. 
One of the best methods of belief is to try it. 











”™ PISO’S CURE FOR 


Hy —-sGURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 












TWENTIETH CENTURY ARM. 


Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES in one rifle. 
We guarantee every SAVAGE Rifle. 


Only hammerless repeating rifle inthe world. 
Adapted for GRIZZLY BEARS and RABBITS. 
Write for our handsome new catalogue “* No. 15. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, 
San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., 
Pacific Coast Agents. 





Do not, buy a rifle un- 
til you have examined 

into the merits 
ofihe 








ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
STRONCEST SHOOTER 


08 and 3-30 Calibres, 


SAVACE ARMS COMPANY, 
UTICA, NEW YORK, U.S. A, 


AWARDED GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS, BEATING ALL COMPETITORS. 
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(eocktails”’ 


Sent Home To-day. 


You will then have on 
your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 
over any bar in the world. 
A cocktail is substantially 
a blend of different liquors, 
and all blends improve with 


age. 

The “Club Cocktails” 
are made of the best of 
liquors ; made by actual 
weight and measurement. 
No guesswork about them. 

Ask your husband at 
breakfast which he prefers 
—a_ Manhattan, Martini, 
Whiskey, Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth or 
York —and then surprise 
him with one at his dinner. 

For sale by all 
Fancy Grocers and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 
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Copyright, 1901, by JupGe Company. 
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SIZE, 
16% x 22% inches. 
PRINTED ON PLATE 
Paper, IN EIGHT 


Cotors. ( 
Price, 10 Cents per 
Copy. 
Will be forwarded by 


mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


Address 


Judge Company, 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York, 
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“MANOEUVRING FOR THE START.” 





A High-class Satirical Monthly. 


, 
e ee 


Illustrated by the best-known artists and caricaterists, and 


contributed to by our brightest writers. - se 


A MAGAZINE OF SOCIETY, 


the first edition of which was completely sold out three days after 


QUALITY is sold by all first-class booksellers, and is to be 


found at your hotel or at all important railway stations. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS PER COPY. 








All kinds kept in stock 


BLANK BOOKS and made to order by 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
121 Nassau Street, New York, 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


| ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hotel with Americans, Every modern improvemeut 


| 
| 
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Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
Semple free. Dr. F. E. May, 
Box 213, Bloomington, I]. 


-BESTFOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven’t a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're Bick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10¢, 25¢. 50e Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 


LOOD 








POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 





same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore ——_ ane Copper ae oo Ulcers on 
any par t y, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 
COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate ones. We ce 





cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page BookFree 











PN i= A most interesting and 
authoritative Magazine for 
Amateur Photographers. 
Helpful, < newsy < an 

always eragieet. “ OUR 
3d “e ANNUAL “<< PRIZE 
PICTURE ~< CONTEST 


now open with “< “< “< 


Details and Coupon ia 
each number. 6 months trial sub- 
scriptions, 50c. No free samples. 


The Photo-Americaa Pub. Co., Bible House, N. Y. City 
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IS OUR CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 





A FAILURE ¢ 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 

Mania, June 20th, 1901.—When we left Peking on the Sum- 
ner, Manila-bound, staff rumors were in the air about a prob- 
able trip around the islands before General Chaffee assumed 
command of the military department of the Philippine Islands. 
On arriving at Manila the rumor turned into a double-headed 
monster, a dual excursion by the powers that be, and are about 
to be, in the islands. 
and have a trip, dropping ready-made civil governments on un- 


The commission was to take the Sumner 


suspecting barrios, and thus allowing the guileless ‘‘ amigo” a 
chance to become the noble proselyte of George-Washington- 
ism, with something nearer self-government than falls to the 


lot of a Mississippi negro. General Chaffee was to have some 


other steamer and study the conditions of various forts on Luzon 
and the southern islands as fully as a flying visit would allow. 


The general, however, wanted the Sumner, so the commission 
decided to confer its civil blessings inland for the time being, 
and General Chaffee is on the Sumner visiting as many ports 
on as many, islands, as .¢an be crowded into the space between 


June Sth and Aub. « . .? : 

In spite of the, fact that the rainy season is upon us and the 
southwest: monsdgn watt its 4 int squalls and blinding rain is dis- 
tarbihg ‘the C ‘hina Seas, “we @ are having fine weather on the Sum- 
ner, and the thermometer is only eighty-five degrees under the 
awnings. The Sumner sailed from the anchorage in Manila 
Bay at six o’clock on the evening of June 8th. After a lovely 
trip over sunny seas, sailing between the great island of Min- 
doro and the coast of Luzon, then down past Sibuyan, whose 
tall peak breaks the wind from the China Sea on our starboard, 
while away on the port lie the verdant slopes of Burias, we 
steamed into the harbor of Sorsogon just as the sun was drop- 
ping beyond the mountains and throwing a golden light on the 
rich verdure which had climbed to the very crater of a great 
dead volcano. Sorsogon harbor is the true pirate’s harbor of 
the old nautical romance. It is a land-locked bay, entered by 
a narrow channel which passing vessels may not see unless by 
chance the right angle is struck and the captain’s glass at that 
moment is searching the shores. An outer island half bars the 
channel’s mouth. Further in a point runs out which narrows 
the channel again, and a few hundred yards beyond a little isl- 
and commands the stream. It was here that the Spanish guns 
raked the channel, and doubtless the ‘‘ long-toms ” of buccaneers 
before them. On the right and left huge mountains pile up 
among the fleecy clouds that veil their higher slopes. The har- 
bor shallows in the centre to five and then to four fathoms, 
which then leaves the ship five miles across the bay to the town 
of Sorsogon. That night we lay at anchor under the great 
hills that shut out the breeze and sweltered in the warm moist 
air. Vivid lightning revealed the peaks in flashes, but no 
thunder came to disturb our sleep. 

In the morning the shore-party climbed into the launch and 
the cutter at 5:30 and steamed into little Sorsogon just as the 
Filipino belles went to Mass, while the hopeful youth of the 
town, from the end of the rude wooden pier, reflectively watched 
the black jelly-fish drag their tubular bodies through the water 
by the spasmodic contraction of their flabby heads. General 
Chaffee was the first to climb the clumsy bamboo slope. We 
followed, and soon a khaki-colored procession, for the greater 
part adorned with shoulder-straps and swords, was picking its 
way over the occasional planks of this semi-derelict jetty be- 
tween rows of drying hemp, which was hung in bunches on the 
top of the piles that support the pier. On turning to the left 
we passed the inevitable whitewashed warehouse and then came 
to the equally inevitable moss-grown stone church, withits saints 
and images, its gilded altar, and its atmosphere of damp and 
incense. Across from this was the usual Spanish uouse built 
upon a lower structure of stone to raise it from the ground, 
the windows running all round the house. This was the military 
headquarters of Sorsogon. The officers of the post received us 
in bath-gowns and pajamas, and no doubt wished for once in 
their lives that the cable from Manila had been extended to Sor- 
sogon and a little message had warned them that a general 
would pounce upon them before breakfast. However, they took 
this surprise-party as cheerfully as a night attack of Filipinos, 
and tried to dress while everybody asked questions, and the va- 
rious officers of the party fulfilled their mission of inspecting 
stores, quartermaster and commissary, hospitals, water supply, 
condition of troops, uniform, equipment, and all the things that 
heads of departments in Manila hunger for full particulars of, 
with a view to keeping their official papers in good condition, 
and incidentally improving the ‘‘ chow ” or clothing of the boys 
in blue. 

Then we talked insurrecto and gently touched upon the ques- 
tion of civil government. In the country around Sorsogon, 
Castilla, Bacon, and other barrios, a state of severe insurrec- 
tion may not be said to exist, the main reason being that the 
insurgents or banditti, whichever you will, appear to have more 
bolos than guns. Everywhere are camps of bolomen with from 
seventy-five to one hundred men in each camp. They live by 
blackmailing the people, and run away, if they have time, when 
the American troops come after them. 

Besides these, however, I heard of some 300 riflemen in the 
vicinity. Lieutenant Epley, of the Fifteenth Infantry, gave 
me a rough outline of a “ hike” which he had just made with 
Captain Paxton, in command of Company A. They went first 
to Castilla and from there operated inland within a radius of 
about twenty-five miles. They broke up four of these camps, 
killing about twelve men, wounding others, and taking seven- 
teen prisoners. ° On inquiry I discovered that no Spaniards or 
other white men had gone to live on plantations in the vicin- 
ity. There are a few Spanish traders in this and in neighbor- 


ing towns engaged in the hemp business. But these are only to 
be found in towns where troops are stationed. Nocivilianscan 
with safety goany distance inland or from the garrisoned towns. 
Two armed soldiers may go for a few miles around a town, and 
eight armed soldiers may go almost any where. 

With these conditions in mind consider the fact that on the 
ist of July a civil government will go into power. It is well to 
look into this so-called civil government and find out its true 
character, its cost, and probable bearing on the pacification of 
the islands. Thecivilcommission has appointed Captain J. G. 
Livingston, of the Forty-seventh Volunteer Infantry, Governor, 
atasalary of $1,700 ; Paras Leon y Perez, a native, secretary, 
at a salary of $1,200; Captain E. W. Terry, Forty-seventh Vol- 
unteer Infantry, a treasurer, salary $2,200; G: A. Purington, 
first lieutenant, Forty-seventh Infantry, a supervisor, salary 
$1,700, and a fisal patricio bailon, $1,250. To begin with, the 
province of Sorsogon is saddled with a salary list of 38,060, to 
say nothing of its running expenses. It is no doubt assumed 
that the islands will ultimately pay the cost of these local gov- 
ernments out of their own treasury. That the revenues of the 
whole archipelago may not be able to do this at_the outset would 
not matter, if the establishment of these so-called civil govern- 
ments was likely to restore order and to encourage the people in 
those agricultural and mercantile pursuits which would ulti- 
mately create a greater export trade and produce a sound yearly 
budget. 

But as far as personal investigation of local conditions fits 
one to judge the condition of the Filipino people, it would not 
seem that one is justified in expecting such results from the 
mere creation of a lot of officials who sit down in their districts 
to rule over a community which is unchanged from within and 
which is only partially restrained from universal anarchy by 
the presence of a considerable force of troops. 

This brings us to the root of the whole matter. In this Ori- 
ental people there is a strain of lawlessness and a tendency to 
acts of violence and bloodshed, untempered by those qualities 
of broad intelligence and law-abiding instincts which form the 
national point of view, and are the birthrights of individuals 
among the great Western nations. This fact leaves force, in- 
stantly and relentlessly applied, the only means of controlling 
such a people. Fear of evil consequences has a deeper effect on 
their embryo intelligence than love for the power which is 
trying to rule them by kindness. That is where the insurgent’s 
power still lies; his knowledge of how to terrorize his own peo- 
ple. Only a few days ago out from Daraga a boy was captured 
by the insurgents, who accused him of giving information tothe 
Americans. They took him out to the bills and gouged one eye 
outand cut off one ear. Thus disfigured he was returned to the 
people of Daraga with the compliments of the insurgent leader 
and a warning that it is not good to be friendly with the Amer- 
icans, nor to resist the demands for insurgent levies. That sunk 
into the miserable soul of every native man, woman, and child 
in the town ; their lips were sealed, and an insurgent with a toy 
pistol could take all he had a mind tointhe night. That is how 
the insurgent fiends terrorize the people. 

In a certain town and its vicinity, where a company of 
American soldiers is stationed, quiet and order had been estab- 
lished for so long that no one thought of danger, and men were 
allowed to go out into the country. One day a corporal and 
two men went out several miles hunting, and coming to a 
stream they rested for food and to enjoy a quiet game at cards. 
Soon a few natives straggled in from a near-by village and 
stood chatting and watching the game. The corporal picked 
up his rifle and went down to the stream todrink. The natives 
immediately attacked the remaining two men as they played. 
One was killed outright with a bolo, and the other poor fellow 
had his head half cut off,so that he had to hold it on with his 
hands. The corporal fired on the natives and drove them off. 
He took the wounded man down to the stream and helped him 
into acanoe. Through the rest of that day and a long night of 
weary paddling he reached the post. The captain immediately 
turned out his whole command and marched to the village from 
which the natives had come. 

He bundled the whole population, men, women, and children, 
out of their houses, and wedged them in between a double line of 
soldiers. The people were warned that if any one tried to escape 
he would be shot. One man tried it and he was shot ; then the 
captain gave the presidente of the barrio ten minutes to pro- 
duce the guilty parties. 

The presidente wanted to talk the matter over, evidently to 
gain time. He was silenced, and told that if the murderers 
were not produced in the given time the whole village would be 
razed to the ground and himself arrested. The men were imme- 
diately given up by the people. Before the men, women, and 
children of the barrio these ‘‘ amigo” assassins were shot. down 
like dogs. From that day there has been quiet and order among 
the people. 

Will any of you with your preconceived ideas of the Fili- 
pino intelligence and social morality attempt to defend these 
Filipino blackguards who murdered your own countrymen ? 
Will any of you deny the justice of this captain’s action, or the 
moral effect of this swift and visible retribution? You will argue 
those are not our methods of discovering and punishing crime; 
the whole difference lies in the state of our society and of so- 
ciety as it exists in these islands. With us the people desire 
peace and abhor crime. Society informs on the evil doer. Here 
society rejoices when a white man is killed. The people band 
themselves together to protect and sustain theslayers. Not any 
particular section of the people are insurgents, they are all in- 
surgents, Many stay at home and profess friendship to the 
Americans. Some of these because they are tired out and have 
been broken and wearied in the field, others for business inter- 
ests, some as spies the better to help the braver ones in the field, 
none because of a change of heart. Should we withdraw tke 
troops in any single department or province to-morrow, the in- 
surrection which the troops are sitting down upon would blaze 
up with unabated vigor. This is the true condition of the Philip- 
pine Islands as I write. It ‘vas exactly the condition of the 








islands on the 27th of June, 1900, when I sailed on the Loga 
with the Ninth Infantry for China. 

The Filipinos are not more capable of self-government, not 
more ready for civil government, than the apes that run wi 
in their cocoanut-groves. And yet, with anarchy and lawle 
ness in every province of every island, and no place where 
white man can live a mile or two from a garrisoned post, ar 
no place where the natives are free from taxes to these arm: 
insurgents, robbers, or whatever you like to call them; wi 
not the slightest prospect of withdrawing troops or reducinz 
their force while the present sickly sentimentality prevents t 
army from taking the proper stringent measures to crush in 
subjection this spirit of anarcby and insurrection—with the 
conditions staring it in the face, this benevolent commission 
goes ahead creating officials and dumping them down on mi 
tary posts to do nothing except draw salaries and interfere wi 
the work of the army. 

The army has served its apprenticeship to this business a: 
is now beginning to show a knowledge of the situation, and a 
parently to realize the necessity for recognizing the respon 
bility of communities which screen the acts of individuals a: 
give aid and comfort to the rebels. 

That little case just mentioned exactly demonstrates what 
mean by the responsibility of communities for the acts of in: 
viduals. If the captain, instead of marching his troops to t} . 
barrio and demanding the culprits at the point of the bayon: 
with a direct threat of disaster to the whole community if t 
men were not forthcoming, had merely put civil machinery ‘» 
work, these murderers would have still been at large, the px 
ple of the village laughing in their sleeves, and the presidei 
offering polite apologies for his inability to find any trace of t 
criminals. 

A strong military government is the only possible remedy 
for this condition of anarchy and disregard for life and pri 
erty. Encourage the people, in peaceful ways, to cultivate a1 
to trade, bring about just laws and organize a sound currenc 
do everything to improve the national life and the individu 
characters, but make the penalty for armed rebellion deat! 
make every community responsible for the lives of all la) 
abiding people, white or black, within its confines. Disgrace 
and remove from office every presidente who fails to report i 
surgent blackmailing of his people. Imprison or fine every 
native who pays such illegal levies, and make death the penalt 
for armed extortion. 

The condition of the islands demands these severe measur: 
Wherever an officer, a little bolder than his fellows, has tak: 
the law into his own hands and acted on these lines, he has ac 
complished more in ten minutes than a civil government will do 
in ten years, SYDNEY ADAMSON, 


Starting Schools in the Philippines. 


(Continued from page 182.) 


from any position to make room for American teachers, no 
will there be less positions open to capable natives. On the 
other hand, the establishment of a large public-school system, 
where there has been practically none, will create many new 
places for qualified Filipinos, and the free normal schools will 
enable them to qualify for a work which, instead of being 
looked down upon and underpaid, as it was under Spanish 
régime, will become a lucrative and honorable profession. 

In all schools taught by American teachers it is planned to 
have four hours’ primary instruction for children in the morn- 
ing, and one hour normal English instruction for native teach- 
ers in the afternoon of each school-day, thereby making it pos 
sible for Filipino teachers to qualify for future requirements 
without giving up their means of livelihood in the meantime. 
Wherever there is an American teacher there are evening 
schools for the English instruction of those who are past the 
school age. The parents are thus kept in accord with the new 
ideas acquired by their children. 

The preliminary term of the Manila Normal School, from 
April 10th to May 10th, ultimo, was attended by 600 bright and 
ambitious native teachers representing twenty-three different 
provinces and islands of the archipelago. Of this number fully 
ten per cent. were able to speak English quite well, and tlie 
majority were able to understand the instruction in arithmeti: 
geography, history, manual training, drawing, physiology, aud 
kindergarten work given in the English language. Forty-seven 
of the American teachers now in the Philippines were engagvd 
in the work of this term, and. many applicants for matriculati 
had to be turned away owing to the lack of accommodati: 
This, for pioneer work, is very hopeful and encouraging, a. 
with the additional assistance of the American superintenden's 
and teachers soon to arrive, this department hopes to have mx 
than 5,000 public schools open to the children of the Philippi 
Islands within the next two years. 

Besides the proposed schools for higher education here, 1 
appropriation has been asked for to be used in assisting wort 
and ambitious young Filipino teachers to secure training in | 
normal schools of the United States. Plans are being made 
the organization of a Philippine Educational Association in t' 
United States, and many normal schools and colleges in | 
United States have offered their assistance in this matter, : 
the military authorities here have also promised valuable aid 
the way of transportation. 
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A Chnene lecubteas. 


As the warm days approach, it is well to give some though‘ 
to an easy way to prepare breakfast. A food that is alread: 
cooked and simply needs to be treated with a little cold milk 01 
cold cream, is ideal on that point, and such a food can be found 
in Grape-Nuts, at fifteen cents per package. 

It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly concentrated that 
not more than three or four teaspoonfuls are required for the 
cereal part of the meal. This makes the food very economica! 
and does not overtax the stomach with a great volume. 
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The Rock of Gibraltar 


pictured. in mosaic at the entrance to the Home Office Buildings owned and occupied by THE 
PRUDENTIAL, symbolizes the strength of this Company which protects the holders of over 


FOUR MILLION POLICIES 


by Life Insurance of over 


$600,000,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 
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Write for information, Dept, S, 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 

This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s american Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book ip 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popula 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all. 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consist: 
of large gx12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 Cottages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm, 
and workingmen’'s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Haly 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 
of buildings, selection of site, employment 
of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
but I will send it in paper cover by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $1 ; bound 
in cloth, $2. 

If you ever intend to build get 
this book and study it before 
you commence. This should be 
pone first step toward building a 

ouse, so as to ascertain what 
kind of a house you want and find 
out how much it is going to cost 
before going ahead. 

There is not one person in a 
hundred that builds a house but 
that wishes, after it is too late, 
that he had made some different 
arrangements on Pan the 
interior, and would give many 
dollars to have had it otherwise, 
but it is too late. : 

Also there is not one in a hun- 

‘ dred but that will tell you that 
his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 
build, without proper consideration ; his only foundation is the money he has to build with and large 
imaginations. About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
with them. ‘ 

The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
as they are called on to build every day in the week. ; 

There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book. 


Address all Orders to 


A%5.00 Bookx 
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The Latest and Best Publication 
on Modern Artistic Dwellings 
and other Buildings of Low Cost. 
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Palliser’s 
American 
Architecture; 


Or, Every Man a Complete 
Builder. 





Learn Shorthand 


A knowledge of shorthand. typewriting and com- 
position will enable man or woman to become self- 
sustaining and furnishes lucrative and pleasant em- 
ployment 

The mail system of teaching by the Missouri Short 
hand College has the endorsement of leading educators 
and of bundreds of graduates now filling positions and 


receiving good salaries. We cannot guarantee pos! 
tions for graduates, no school can honestly, but the 
strong Influence of the Missouri Shorthand College 


is exerted for its pupils 
Readers of Lestik’s WekkLy who become stu 


dents of the Missouri Shorthand College before Octo 
ber Ist, 1901, will receive a full anlimited scholarship 
for twenty-five dollars cash, just one-half the regular 
price Benn Pitman System of shorthand taught 
Average time required to acquire a practical knowl 
edge, twenty weeks, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded 
Referring to the character and ability of John H 
Schofield, Principal of the Missouri Shorthand Col 
lege, Professor E. Benjamin Andrews, now Chan 
cellor of the University, Lincoln, Neb., and recently 
Snperintendent of Chicago Schools, says: 
Board of Education, Office of Superintendent ) 
of Schools, Schiller Building 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1900. 
Mr. John H. Schofield is we and favorably -Known 
to me as the successful director of a large shorthand 
college. 1 consider him not only one of the most ex 
pert practical shorthand writers whom I have ever 
known, but also an upright, honorable and perfectly 
trustworthy gentleman KE. BENS. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Address Missouri Shorthand College, 
No. 918 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 


SEA 


TRIP 


Between NEW YORK and 
VIRGINIA is most attractive and 
refreshing. 


OLD POINT COMFORT 
NORFOLK 
NEWPORT NEWS 
VIRGINIA BEACH 


AND 


RICHMOND, Va., 


are delightful points to visit. 





Express steamers of the Old Dominion Line sail daily 
except Sunday from Pier 26, North River, New York 
For full information apply to 


OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO. 
81-85 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK. 
H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mer. J.J. Brown, G. PLA 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 





JUDGE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


TISING MEDIUM IS 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 




















Strike up the band, here comes a sailor ! 
QUARTERLY 's out, none heartier or haler. 
Yachtsmen and landsmen, good fellows galore 
Join in the jollity! Jackie's ashore. 


Judge Quarterly No. 40 
IS READY! 
You'll find it everywhere at 
«25 CENTS PER.” 
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THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Mr. WayBack—“ Be yew the waiter ?” 

WatrTER—‘ Yes, sah.” 

Mr. Waysack—" Dew yew know, I’ve been a-wonderin’ all along why they called 
these places chop-houses. I know now. Will yew please bring me anaxe? I want tew 
cut this steak.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 








AMERICANS 
ARE QUICK 


to recognize the best 
hence the wide popularity of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


10 Years Old 
Pure and Mellow 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CoO., 
Baltimore, Md. 





$9.00 round trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each week good 5 days 


BEHICH VALLEY RAILROAD 


Direct Route ro rue PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION etemneet inthe 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St, 











THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Onl 
23> i Greate N 
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BLEES icin 


and course of study and training. 


Address Colonel F. W. Blees, Superintendent, 243 Blees Place; Macon, Missouri. 








HIS view represents the great central recreation hall, 200 feet long and 65 feet wide. It is equipped with 
pipe organ, grand piano and billiard tables. Individual bedrooms of the cadets epen into this hall; each is 
completely furnished, heated by steam automatically controlled, lighted by electricity. Faculty apartments are 
at the corners of the hall. The Year Book and Book of Views completely describe and illustrate the equipment 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 
Well-Dressed Man. 
ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTE)) 


| 3 THE ; 
: CUSHION 
| y, BUTTON 
« CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25; 
failed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 

















fy WH eet el 
I COLA UES: 
NX ARE THE BEST 
MS BUY THEM. 


nd U PTU RE If you are tired of wearin; 
a truss we guarantee 

radical painless cure at hom 

without operation or detention from business. Addres 


THE DUANE CO., Box A, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


BEST and MOST 
ECoNoMIcAL 3 3C 
COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Aiwage pecked in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO, 
81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
Box 289. 
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t Cures Indigestion and . sicdmess. f 
All Others Are Imitations. —{ 














Yale Oil is the greatest discovery of the 
age. A speedy, certain cure for Dysen 
tery, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea, Cholera 
Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Summer Com- 
plaints, Spinal Diseases, Cramps, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Chilblains, 
Fever Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Corns, 
Bunions, Insect and Snake Bites, etc. 
Hundreds of testimonials pouring in. 
Endorsed by stock and stablemen every- 
where for animals and fowl. Cures Galls, 
Strains, Bots, Broken Wind, Chicken 
Cholera, Roup, Founder, Hog Cholera, 
Sweeney, etc., etc. Price soc. of nearest 
agent. FREE a full trial bottle and 
‘*Cure Book” mailed on request. Good 
agents wantéd Write at onceto SWIFT 
PHARMACY CoO., 154 E. 23d St., 
N. Y. City, for best inducements ever 
offered. 





Six Trains Daily for Chicago-NEW YORK CENTRAL. 



































